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RE-OPENING OF THE ART COMPETITION. 


The appointed to award the prizes in the Art Competition 
for the illustration of A.rrep Douett’s “Christmas Hymn” have 
reported [see Harper’s Wxekty dated September 1] that they “are 
not justified by the conditions of the competition in awarding any 

ize whatsoever.” Three hundred and thirty-eight drawings en- 
tered into the competition, and twenty-three were received after the 
lst of August—too late to be idered. 

Pursuant to the intimation given in their original “ offer to young 
American artists,” the Messrs. Harper have determined to re-open 
‘the competition, enlarging its scope and modifying the limitation as 
to age, in accordance with suggestions made by the judges. 

For the best original illustration appropriate to Christmas—the 
drawing to be suitable for publication in Harper’s MaGazink, to be 


- made especially for this competition, and to be the exclusive work of 


an American artist not over twenty-seven years of age—MEssRs. 


Harper & Brorners offer an award of TH THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, upon the honorable understanding that the successful 


competitor shall use the same for the prosecution of art study in one 


or more of the best American schools, including also a sojourn 
abroad of at least six months for the study of the old masters. The 
award will be paid in such installments and at such times as shall 
best suit the convenience of the recipient for the purposes (a 
The drawings must be received by Messrs. Harper & Brotuers, 
at Franklin Square, New York, not later than March 1, 1884, 
addressed ““ Art Competition, Harper’s Magazine”; and each must 
be designated by an assumed name or motto, which should also be 


given, together with the real name, age, and residence of the artist, 


in a sealed envelope securely attached to the drawing, and not to be 
pe until the result of the competition shall have be 
name of the successful competitor will not be publicly announced 
wntil the publication of the drawing. | 
Mr R. Swain Girrorp, N.A., Mr. F. D. Mitzetr, A.N.A., and 
Mr. Cartes Parsons, A.N.A., Superintendent of the Art Depart- 
ment at Harper & Brotners’, will act as judges of the oa ae 
The treatment of the subject is left to the artist, limited only by 
the special reference to Christmas. Hither the Bible story of the 
Nativity, or the social features of Christmas, past or present, per’ 
be chosen for illustration. The judges, in making the award, wi 
take into consideration not only the technical art value of each draw- 
ing, but also the appropriateness of the subject selected, the sufficiency 
of the illustration, and especially the originality of conception and 


_ treatment. The combination of different designs in a single picture 
should be avorded 


It is iniencied to engrave the successful drawing as one page for 
Harper’s Macazine for December, 1884; and should lane sub- 


| mitted-be fownd suitable, second, third, and fourth awards will be 


made, as follows: one page Harprr’s Weexiy, $500; one page 
Harprr’s Bazar, $500; one page Harper’s Youna $500: 
these awards not to be subject to the above-mentioned understanding 
as to “ the prosecution of art study,” etc. 

Fraxkiin Square, New York, September 8, 1883. 


THE ELECTION AND THE CANDIDATES. 


YTNDOUBTEDLY, under the rule of the National 
Convention, the Republicans of the Congression- 


al districts can hold their district conventions to select 


national delegates either without action upon the part 
of the State Committees, or in direct opposition to such 
action. If, for instance, the New York Committee 


' should call the district conventions to be a part of the 


State Convention, or should try to prevent separate dis- 
trict conventions by delaying action altogether, the Re- 
publicans of the districts could do as they chose, and 
their action would be perfectly ‘‘ regular.” But while 
this district independence is most desirable and un- 
questionable, it is obviously wiser that all unnecessary 
conflict and friction should be avoided, and that ac- 
tion should be taken by the State Committee in scru- 
pulous deference to the mandate of the National Con- 
vention. .The warmth of the discussion upon this 
subject in New York is very significant. It springs 
from the fact that the electoral vote of New York is 
held to be essential to success in the Presidential elec- 
tion, and that the State Committee is not believed to 
represent the real sentiment of the party. The feel- 
ing is aggravated also by the renewed control of the 
city organization by the old machine, and by sup- 
posed intrigues and plans for the success of particular 


| candidates. 


It is, we suppose, conceded that with the disappear- 
ance of the absurd old unit rule the New York dele- 
gation will not be ‘“‘solid” for any candidate. Even 
the old machine is not united now, although the in- 
stincts of bosses are shrewd for their own interests, 
and undoubtedly the machine delegates will practical- 
ly combine upon a candidate when the time comes. 
That candidate, among those who are chiefly men- 
tioned, would be probably the President. Yet he is 
by no means the favorite of many of the noted ma- 
chine leaders in New York, and the general course of 
his administration, which has commended him to the 
general regard of the party, has been disagreeable to 
them. He would, however, be more satisfactory to 
them than Mr. BLAINE. But it is the peculiarity of 
the situation in New York that he would probably 


be more satisfactory than Mr. BLAINE, also, to those. 
_who are known as reform and independent Republic- 
' ans; and as they really hold the balance of power in 


the party, this is a very important consideration, if 
true, and we have no doubt that it is. In speculating 
upon the position in New York it must be remem- 
bered that if certain events make the candidacy of 
the President distasteful to GARFIELD Republicans, it 
is impossible to make Mr. BLAINE for a great body of 
these Republicans the political successor and repre- 
sentative of General GARFIELD. The ability and 


determined. . 


personal attraction and the long and conspicuous 
party service of both of them surrounded each with 
enthusiastic friends and supporters. But although 
by the choice of General GARFIELD they were asso- 
ciated in administration, they were very different 
men, and belonged to different political schools and 
sympathies. These differing sympathies would now 
positively assert themselves, so that the gentlemen 
who are recognized as ‘‘ Half-Breed” leaders ought 


not to assume that Mr. BLAINE represents a different * 


political system from that which independent Repub- 
licans disapprove. 
The situation in New York, indeed, is such that, 
considering the indispensability to success of its elect- 
oral vote, it is a very important question whether 
any candidate is desirable whose nomination must 
necessarily have the air of defeat to any considerable 
number of New York Republicans. Notwithstanding 
the apprehension of the consequences of Democratic 
success, the experience of the last few years shows 
that there is a large vote in New York which, in the 
common phrase, belongs to the Republican party that 
would not be cast for certain possible Republican can- 
didates who are named. It would not probably be 
given to the Democratic ticket, but it would stay at 
home. The important vote to consider, therefore, is 
not that which will be thrown for any candidate who 
may be nominated, but that which will not be thrown 
as a matter of course merely for that reason. The 
gentleman who announced that he should vote for 
the devil if he were regularly nominated has very 
properly left the Republican party, which has proved 
that it does not act upon his principle. The Repub- 
lican candidate to carry New York would be some 
well-known Republican leader, eminent for ability 
and for public service, who has never been especially 
identified with any wing of the party, who has been 
known always simply and only as a Republican, who 
is acceptable to reformers and independents, to Half- 
Breeds and Stalwarts, and whose public and private 
record is unassailable. If there be such a Republican, 
his riame is that of the candidate whom the Conven- 


tion ought to nominate. 


DEMOCRATIC BLUNDERING. 
COMPTROLLER CHAPIN has been attacked by the 


Ithaca Democrat for not making a clean*sweep of his |. 


department, a sweep which the Democrat is glad to 
know many of the new State officers have made. 
The Democrat regrets that it advocated his election, 
and deplores his yielding to. Republican clamor, and 
much more ‘‘of the same.” But in its frank and 
stringent hostility to reform the Democrat knows, 
of course, that it denounces Governor CLEVELAND. 
Whatever Comptroller CHAPIN has done, he has done 
in obedience to an act which the Governor warmly 
approved and gladly signed, and in concert with a 
commission of which the majority is Democratic. 
Messrs. SCHOONMAKER and RICHMOND are quite as 
sound Democrats as the Ithaca Democrat, and if they, 
with the Governor and the Comptroller and the oth- 
er Democratic friends of reform, are to be dismissed 
from their party in disgrace, does the Ithaca Democrat 
think that its party chances for the election of a Pre- 
sident will be improved ? ! 

‘*Mr. CHAPIN,” it says, ‘‘ was elected by Democratic 
votes for the purpose of having the Comptroller's of- 
fice managed upon Democratic principles and by Dem- 
ocrats.” If this statement means that the party poli- 
ticians expected him to make a clean sweep, it is per- 
haps true. But is not true that a clean sweep was 
necessary to secure the management of the office upon 
Democratic principles and by Democrats. That ob- 
ject was attained, so far as the business of such an of- 
fice can be ‘‘managed upon Democratic principles,” by 
the election of Mr. CHAPIN. But toturn out skillful, 
experienced, and faithful book-keepers and account- 
ants because of party opinions, and to replace them 
with inexperienced successors, selected because of 
their party activity, is not necessary to a management 
of the office upon Democratic principles. The duties 
of such clerks are purely business duties, and have no 
party or political character whatever. 

Moreover, such a proceeding is injurious to the pub- 
lic welfare, and is condemned by the soundest opinion 
of both parties. It is just as absurd for the Comptrol- 
ler to dismiss faithful and diligent and efficient clerks 
in his office, and to fill their places with raw hands se- 
lected for political reasons, as it would be for the Cen- 
tral Railroad Company to do the same thing. The 
Comptroller is entirely at liberty to remove any clerk 
whom he honestly thinks to be unfitted for his place, 
and to substitute, upon probation, another who has 
shown general intelligence and apparent competency 
upon a fair and open examination. The Ithaca Demo- 
crat says that Republican politicians laugh at such a 
system. Itis wrong. They used to laugh at it, but 
now they swear at it, as the Democrat does, who, we 
fear, must be suspected of being a Democratic polli- 
tician. But however the “politicians” of both parties 
may swear, the people smile. No politician of any 
party has yet been able to show why the public busi- 
ness should not be transacted upon business principles, 
or why an honest clerk who does his duty properly 
should beidismissed because of any political, religious, 


¢ 


philosophical, or scientific opinions which he m,, 
hold, and which he does not obtrude upon the offic, 
or upon the discharge of his duties. The Ithac., 
Democrat may wisely recall the fact that for fort; 
years after the establishment of the national gover. 
ment no party “clean sweep” in the civil service w.j< 
ever made, and the other fact that administration w.< 
quite as honest, economical, and efficient under the 
old system as under the new. The endeavor of thi. 
Democrat to identify its party with the spoils system 
is one of the blunders which is always to be expected 
from that extraordinary party. 


LITERARY PROPERTY. 


WE can not agree with many of our contempora- 
ries, with whom it is always a pleasure to agree, that 
the pending copyright bill, or the copyright laws, or 
the Constitution of the United States, acknowledce 
the author's right of property in his published works. 
except in a very meagre and limited sense. MM) 
CLAY’s report a half-century ago said, ‘‘ That authors 
and inventors have, according to the practice amon) 
civilized nations, a property in the respective produc. 
tions of their genius, is incontestable, and that this 
property should be protected as effectually as any 


other property is by law, follows as a legitimate con- 
sequence.” 


But what kind of recognition does this property re- 
ceive, and what effectual protection ? The House of 
Lords in 1774 decided that the statute of ANNE has 


substituted a short term in copyright for an estate in 


fee. ‘What kind of recognition of property would 
that be in the case of an author's house, or horse, or 
anything else that is his? How would the excellent 
journals that find a lofty recognition of the sacred 
right of property in a law which confiscates an au- 
thor’s work after forty-two years, by withdrawing 
legal protection from his control of it, view a similar 
provision in regard to their presses and buildings ? 
If the publisher who “‘ pirates” a work during its pro- 
tected term is a moral offender, a thief who steals the 
fruit of another man’s brains, why is he not as much 
a thief afterward? If it is knavery to print a man’s 
book during forty-two years, is it any less knavery in 
the forty-third year? But if the law makes the of- 
fense, there is no offense where there is no law. 

We do not mean by these questions that we are not 
very glad of the protection of the control of an author 
over the publication of his works for even a limited 
time, and in as many countries as will give him the 
protection. But we certainly do not hail such a law 
with enthusiasm as conceding an author's right of 
property in his published work in the same way that 
the law recognizes his right of property in others of 
his productions and possessions. We shall be very 
glad to see every author made the owner of his own 
in every country for forty-two years. But we shall 
be of the opinion in the forty-third year, when his 
ownership ceases, that the control which was given 
him for forty-two years was not the acknowledgment 
of a right, but a bounty to stimulate production for 
the benefit of the community. | 


THE PORTER CASE. 


IT is long since any question has excited deeper or 
more peculiar interest than that of the vindication of — 
General F1Tz-JOHN PORTER, and the thorough discus- 
sion of the subject, in the light of new evidence, has 
unquestionably so changed the public feeling that the 
great majority of 106 votes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the passage of the bill restoring him © 
has been very generally accepted as satisfactory. To 
this feeling, also, the conduct of General PoRTER him- 
self has largely contributed. This was admirably 
stated by Mr. PHELPS, of New Jersey, who showed 
that he had pursued the course of a perfectly loyal 
and patriotic citizen ever since his name was blasted 
by the verdict of the court-martial. He has borne | 
himself like a man who trusted the just second — 
thought of his country, who was sure that it would 
not refuse to hear all the truth, and, having heard it, 
to reverse a wrong verdict. 

“Many Republicans, indeed, are convinced that aft- 
er the removal of MCCLELLAN there was a ‘‘ MCCLEL- 
LAN ring” of general officers whose hearts were not 
in the Union cause, and who were willing to delay 
and obstruct and baffle the army, hoping to compel 
some kind of compromise with the rebellion. This 
spirit they believe to have occasioned PorTER’s alleged 
tardiness and passivity. But this theory, however 
plausible, can not stand against actual evidence whic) 
invalidates4t. There is a very wide gulf between 
dislike of a superior officer and deliberate treachery 
to one’s country, with the blackest personal dishonor. 
Many Republicans, also, have made it a point of hon- 
or to respect a verdict which GARFIELD rendered and 
which LINCOLN approved. But GARFIELD was not 
averse to re-opening the case, and LINCOLN was not 
unfriendly to Porter. Such Republicans also have 
seen with dissatisfaction that the old ‘‘secesh” ele- 
ment in Washington made PorTER a hero, and were 
resolved to regard his restoration as a kind of post- 
humous victory for the lost cause. But this is not 
the spirit in which a question involving the national 
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character should be considered. If GARFIELD and 
LINCOLN approved the verdict, were they informed of 
would they probably re-affirm their for- 
mer judgment? These are the substantial questions 
so far as they are concerned, And even if they should 
still adhere to the first opinion, why, upon a military 
question, should not the deliberate conclusion, and 
with fuller knowledge, of TERRY and SCHOFIELD and 
C:RANT be as weighty as theirs, unless GRANT and the 
others are also under the malign ‘* West Point” influ- 
once ? 

"Tt is not, indeed, of great importance, so far as Lin- 
cOLN and GARFIELD and the first military judges are 
concerned, that in a time of fierce popular passion, and 
in an excited trial, they should have been unable to 
see what longer time and ampler knowledge have re- 
vealed. But it would be an indelible stain upon the 
American name that the country should brand as a 
despicable traitor an honorable soldier and patriotic 
citizen. And since the question has been raised by 
the soldier himself, since, taking the risk of a careful, 
revised, deliberate, and final committal of his name to 
infamy, he has invoked a fresh judgment, it is not 


enough to plead that the court-martial at the time 


was satisfied. That is not denied. But is the coun- 
try to-day satisfied? Ought it to re-affirm the doom 
passed upon PORTER ? That is our question. Practi- 
cally he is retried, and it is only fair to consider the 
evidence as if no judgment had been rendered.. The 
bill now goes to the Senate, and General LoGaN will 
perhaps try to defeat it. But public feeling is so 
strong that even if he can prevent the passage of the 
bill, he can not persuade the country that Fitz-JoHN 
PorTER is a name which should be forever coupled 
with that of BENEDICT ARNOLD. 


THE ALDERMEN. 


THE inquiries of Mr. ROOSEVELT’s committee into the 
government of the city of New York have already furnished 
the strongest arguments for the passage of his bill giving 
to the Mayor the sole power of appointment. The testi- 
mony of the Mayor, of Mr. JOHN KELLY, and of Mr. JOHN 
B. HASKIN threw very much more light upon the subject 
than possibly Mr. KELLY was aware. Quite unconsciously 
he painted his own portrait as a municipal dictator. The 
possible candidate was summoned to Mr. KELLy’s parlor. 
He was asked by Mr. KELLY if he knew certain friends of 
his. The purpose was plain. Mr. KELLY stated that he 
would not say whether the Mayor gave pledges or not. It 
was unnecessary, for the Mayor stated that he said that if 
he were elected by the Democratic organizations, he should 
think it to be his duty to give to them the patronage of bis 
oftice. 
cerned, for it was a bargain. 

To bold the Mayor to the fulfillment of the understand- 
ing if he should wish to disregard it, Mr. KELLY has the 
Board of Aldermen. It is a body of unknown and irrespon- 
sible persons, representing nothing whatever but Mr. KEL- 
LY. They are his dummies, but the Mayor can make no 
important appointment without their consent. Their con- 
sent is given-only at the command of Mr. KELLY; and the 
Mayor, as all the late Mayors have stated, is absolutely 
powerless. If he persists in nominating fit men, they are 
rejected, and the city government stops. The analogies 
drawn as an argument in the case are ridiculous. Under 
the Tammany management the people can not nominate, 
nor do they in any just sense elect, the Aldermen; and as 
for the resemblance to the confirming power of the Senate, 
the answer is simply that there is no resemblance whatev- 


er, and even in the Senate the confirming power is grossly 


abused. 
The New York Board of Aldermen is an institution which 
simply perpetuates political corruption, and its power of 


confirmation ought to be abolished. The one object which 


all intelligent citizens have long desired is a thoroughly 
responsible municipal Executive. The vigor and ingenuity 
and pertinacity with which this desire has been opposed by 
several politicians is the best evidence of their conscious- 
ness that it would do very much to purify the city govern- 
ment. The Legislature should insist upon this abolition, 
aud not be diverted by the G1BBs propositions to increase 
the number of elective offices. It would do well to remem- 
ber, also, that the opportunities which the present system 
offers for “deals” between the parties, opportunities of 
which certain Republican politicians avail themselves, have 
had a large influence in producing the decline of Repub- 
lican prestige and power. 


ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 


_THE situation in Egypt is extraordinary. On the one 
side the prestige of England is imperiled, and on the other 
there is a movement of the Arabs hostile to Egypt, and of a 
semi-religions character—a movement which can not be 
defined or measured. But the general policy of the GLAD- 
_ STONE government has been the same, although its action 


has varied. That policy has been, not to annex Egypt, but — 


to enable the country to establish a stable government. To 
accomplish this result, however, it is now clear that a strong 
lilitary and naval force was necessary, and that force the 
sovernment did not provide. If, under any circumstances, 
Egypt could establish a stable government for herself, she 
certainly could not do it while threatened with invasion by 
4 vast horde of victorious fanatics. 

_ The Soudan, which borders Egypt and Nubia on the south, 
'S occupied by this victorious body. Its chief city is Khar- 
toum, at the junction of the White and Blue Niles, the fate 
ot which is as yet unknown. It is to this city that General 
GORDON is hastening with a small escort. He is a man of 
the heroic and adventurous type that England produces, 
Who has lived much in the East, and is very familiar with 
the habits and genius of the Eastern races. He is confi- 


thing ? and could they reconsider the case as it. 


It is not a pleasant story for any gentleman con- 


dent that if he can confer at Khartoum with the Arab lead- 
ers he-can effect a peaceable settlement by showing them 
that England is not bostile to them, and does not contem- 
plate the subjugation of the Soudan. 

Meanwhile, however, the overwhelming disasters of the 
Egyptian troops led by English officers may give a resistless 
impulse to the advance of EL Manpt, the Arab chief, and 
shake the faith of his followers in the friendly disposition 
of England. In any case England is concerned that her 
prestige shall not suffer, but also that she shall not under- 
take the reconquest of the Soudan for Egypt. It is evi- 
dent either that she must withdraw from Egypt altogether, 
or remain in sufficient force to have her own way. The 
feeling in England is so strong that the murder of General 
GORDON by the Arabs, whom he seeks to placate and to re- 
store to their authority, would produce great excitement, 
and perhaps be accepted in England as proof of a fatal dil- 
atoriness upon the part of the government. But the situa- 
tion in Egypt, as Mr. GLADSTONE truly says, is one that the 
present ministry received from their predecessors, and did 
not create, and the difficulties arising from the “dual con- 
trol,” or an English and French supervision of the govern- 
ment, are merely a legacy from the Jingo régime. 


MR. BIGLIN’S PROMOTION. 


THE President has appointed JosEPpH C. BIGLIN, an ex- 
aminer in the Appraiser’s Department, to be Assistant Ap- 
praiser at New York, in place of the late General JAMEs F. 
Hai. This selection has the merit of promoting a subor- 
dinate, but it has not the merit of promoting the subordi- 
nate who is the most accomplished expert in that particular 
branch of the service, and who, solely upon grounds of es- 
pecial fitness, would doubtless have been preferred. 

General HALL’s division was that of metals and mann- 
factures of metals, excepting gold and silver, and in that 
division is Mr. LEwis MCMULLEN, who has been examiner 
of metals for about forty years, and who is now, we believe, 
the customs officer of longest service at this port. He is 
a trusty and competent man, and is considered to be the 
best expert in the valuation of metals, etc.,in the United 
States. 

Mr. McMULLEN has not been promoted hitherto because 
of political reasons, and it would have been exceedingly 
gratifying if the President, in the exercise of his discre- 
tion, which has wisely filled the position by promotion, had 
made a promotion which would not have been open to un- 
friendly remark. | 

As Mr. BIGLIN probably owed his original appointment 


to his brother BARNEY, one of the Republican “ boys” in 


this community, the unbelievers will think and aver that 
his promotion is due less to the spirit and principles of re- 
form than to that relationship and a kind concern for the 
“boys.” It is not one of the acts that have commended 
the President to public confidence. 


THE PRISON REFORM COMMISSION. 


ALTHOUGH Governor CLEVELAND is a Democrat, and pre- 
sumably a strong party man, he seems always to bear in 
mind that he was elected, as it were, by the consent of bis 
political opponents, and his administration has: not been, 
in any offensive sense, partisan. This has been sbown in 
many ways, but in none more strikingly than in his nom- 
ination of a Commission of five to inquire into the prison 
labor contract system. 

He has selected THEODORE W. DWIGHT, a recognized au- 
thority upon the whole subject of the penal system, ex- 
Speaker SLOAN, noted for his fairness, intelligence, and 
public spirit, ex-Canal Commissioner OGDEN, ex-Senator 
NoRMAN L. ALLEN, and WALTER M. THAYER. Three of the 
Commissioners are Republicans, one is a Democrat, and one 
is a Labor Reformer. As the law was passed by a Repub- 
lican Legislature, the Governor has chosen to give the ma- 
jority of the Commission to the Republicans, although 
properly the qnestion is in no sense whatever political. 
The character of the gentlemen he has selected is the 
earnest of his desire to secure a representation of all opin- 
ions, and to obtain as good a board for the purpose as pos- 
sible. 

The inquiry is most important, and we have a right to 
expect a report which will regard chiefly a sound penal 
system, and not the desires of ill-informed persons, of dema- 
gognes, or merely the pecuniary advantage of the State. 
From this action of the Governor, and the energy and intel- 
ligence of Mr. Howe at the head of the committee, the 
friends of wise prison reform may confidently anticipate 
the best results. | 


PERSONAL. 


Tr is quite true, writes Mr. Witt1am Back, in a private letter, 


_that “ Mistress Judith Shakespeare” has proved to be a very trou- 


blesome young woman, but it is happily not true that the careful 
and difficult work which tne writing of this novel has involved 
has put Mr. Biack in so deplorable a condition as a recent cable 
dispatch suggested. Mr. Brack, and Mr. Assy with him, took 
refuge for a short season of salmon-fishing in the remote wilds of 
Sutherlandshire, whence they have returned in good health and 
spirits. Mr. Brack expects to finish “Judith Shakespeare,” now 
running in Harper’s MaGazing, before returning to North Scot- 
land the latter part of March, and Mr. Apsey is hard at work again 
on the illustrations. The new novel promises to be the best Mr. 
Biack has written. 

—Changes in an American’s social surroundings are frequent 
enough, but Messrs. Casttzar and Hvussarp, the well-known land- 
scape painters, have painted in the same rooms in the Tenth Street 
Studio Building for a quarter of a century, and Messrs. McENTEE, 
W. H. Bearp, and M. F. H. De Haas have occupied their present 
studios in the same edifice for at least twenty years. But Ameri- 
can buyers of pictures do not visit the artist in his studio, as for- 
merly, to purchase of him directly. Almost all art sales-are now 
made through middle-men, some of whom in this city have amass- 
ed large fortunes. 

—Queen Vicrorta’s new book, a journal of a trip to the High- 
lands, is a fresh revelation of the deep womanly instincts of the 
first lady of the British Empire, abounding in expressions of love 
for her dead husband and her six orphans, and of consideration 
for her dependents, chief among whom was the much-talked-about 
Joux Brown. “His loss to me,” she says of the Scotch gillie, “is 


irreparable, for he deservedly my entire confidence. He 
served me truly, devotedly, untiringly. To say that he is daily, 
nay, hourly, missed by me, whose life-long gratitude he won by 
constant care and devotion, is but a feeble expression of the 
truth.” The throne of so true a woman may well be said to be 
“ firm fixed upon a people’s will.” Who expected that her book 
would be an authority on political intrigues ? 

—The late editor of the London 7imes, Mr. Taomas CHENERY, 
was probably the most scholarly journalist of his day. No great 
newspaper had ever called to its control an Oxford Professor. of 
Arabic and a translator of the original versions of the Bible until 
the London 7Jimes set the precedent, and the best commentary 
upon its choice is the fact that Mr. Crenxry proved himself equal 
to the task of maintaining the traditions of that paper. 

—Mr. Arravr D. F. Ranpo.pn has been recently admitted to 
partnership in the book firm of Anson D. F. Ranpoten & Co., the 
senior member of which is known to his business associates as 
one of the kindest, most genial, and popular members of the book 
trade in this city. ' 

—Mr. ARCHIBALD Fogses is in very poor health, and appears to 
bea wreck of his old self. In addition to his physical suffering 
(says a correspondent of the New York J7imes), he has lost in specu- 
lation the money he made by his successfu! lecturing tours. | 

—Actors, and professional elocutionists in general, are wont tn 
emphasize their pronouns at the expense of their substantives 
and verbs. That excellent actor Mr. Epwin Boorn, for instance, 
in the sentence, “ When should a Spanish gentleman fail to avenge 
his king ?” puts the emphasis on the S‘ his’ —almost the only word 
upon which it is without significance. Yet elocution itself is prin- 
cipally a matter of emphasis and inflection, notwithstanding the 
miscellaneous writhings of many of our public readers. 

—The late Mr. W. W. Carrer, of Baltimore, earned a reputation 
as a collector of rare and curious relics, and when he was dead his 
executors found such interesting remains as a hair from the head 
of Henry Cray, a piece of the towel used in stanching the pistol- 
shot wound made in Mr. Lincoin’s head by Jonn Witkes Boorn, 
eleven photographs of Major-General Hancock in different atti- 
tudes, and full reports of the trials of General Sicxies and E. S. 
Sroxrs. These and other souvenirs have been sold at auction. __ 

—The editor of our esteemed contemporary the Wareham (Mas- 
sachusetts) News calls upon the various Press Associations of that 
State to labor for an adjustment of advertising rates on a reason- 
able living basis. “ For when a country paper takes an inch adver- 
tisement for eight weeks for forty cents, or a trunk-maker’s ad- 
vertisement of one inch in length for five dollars a year, or an 
inusurance agent’s advertisement of from three to four inches’ 
space at the same price, business is simply porridge.” It certainly 
is surprising on what slender means even good men suppose edit- — 
ors can live. 

—Mr. McGrory, now of Blackwell’s Island, should have 
read the newspapers. He did not know that he needed a license 
in order to sell brewers’ beer legally.- 

—The literary and artistic success of Mr. Bartitey CaMpsBriw’s 
new play, Separation, deserves mention as an encouragement to 
aspiring American dramatists. His first play, Through Fire, pro- 
duced in Pittsburgh some twelve years ago, was in every respect a 
failure, and most of his latter plays, like Zhe White Slave, The 
Galley Slave,and Siberia, though profitable financially, have little 
else to commend them. But in Separation, now on the boards of 
the Union Square Theatre, he shows himself a master of some of 
the finest literary and artistic resources of the leading French 
school, and gives pleasure to the most intelligent admirers of Sar- 
pou and 

—The late THomas KrnxseE.ta, editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, who 
died on the 11th inst., after an illness of three months, was a jour- 
nalist of unusual ability and enterprise. He rose to his command- 
ing position from the ranks of the compositors of the Zagle, with 
nothing to aid him but his talents, industry, and fidelity; and he 
made himself so strong that those who did not like him were at 
least forced to fear him. He leaves an ample fortune to his wid- 
ow and his five daughters. 

—No citizen having the honor of an acquaintance with the New 
York ladies who are acting as a committee to secure funds for the 
BaRTHOLD! pedestal by organizing dramatic and other entertain- 
ments will question their ability to compel success; and it is 
doubtless owing to the example of their persevering and systema- 
tized efforts that a project for raising subscriptions to the work 
has been organized at the capital of Nevada, where a central com- 
mittee, of which Governor Dawes is chairman, has appointed sub- 
committees for every county in the State. We expect to hear of 
similar movements in many other commonwealths. ; 

—Mr. Grorce R. Sms, the popular English dramatist, has, ac- 
cording to a foreign correspondent, long been a victim of dyspep- 
sia, to which may be attributed some of his bitterest criticisms of 
other men’s work. “In fact, he said to me once, with reference 
to a rather disagreeable, and as I thought unjust, article which 
he had written, ‘It is not, I assure you, from ill-nature that I do 
these things—it is my wretched liver.’”» The stomach is mightier 
than the conscience. | 

—Miss Emma Apsporrt in Lucia, as she appeared to a San Fran- 
cisco critic: “ Miss Apnotr has a rather small but graceful per- 
son, and an irregular face, which seems at first to be one which 
would not easily lend itself to the requirements of tragedy; but 
this impression was quickly dissipated, and she showed not only 
genuine power and complete self-abandonment in her acting, but 
a wider range of expression than her rather childish features would 
lead one to expect. Her voice is not one to take an audience by 
storm, since it lacks volume, but it is of an exquisitely pure qual- 
ity. In several tones in the middle register there is a slightly na- 
sal quality which makes them seem flat, not in pitch—which is 
always perfect—but in formation. Her pianos have the rare qual- 
ity of being as clear, exact, and perfect as her mezzo voce.” 

—Mr. Corris Grant, a London barrister, has been creating some 
excitement by asserting that at the dinners given by the city in 
honor of distinguished guests he had seen the aldermen “so drunk 
that they had to be carried away by the servants, and yet these 
same men sat on the bench the next morning to judge those who 
had been taken up drunk and disordérly in the streets.” The 
Times remarks that this description of a city dinner might have 
been true a hundred years ago, but that in the present generation 
nobody but Mr. Grant himself has witnessed such a scene, al- 
though it is not by any means claimed that “the city fathers are 
even now models of self-denial on the occasions of their great 
feasts.” 

—The editors of the Art Union, the monthly organ of the new 
American Art Union, are two well-known artists, who wield their 
pens without embarrassment, and know just what they are strik- 
ing at. They propose to demonstrate that in the service of Amer- 
ican art those pens are mightier than swords. 

—An eye-witness recalls an incident of the National Democratic 
Convention which assembled in Charleston in the eventful spring 
of 1860. After the seceding delegations had withdrawn, amid 
great excitement, Francis B. Fiocenoy, of Arkansas, who had 
been temporary chairman of the Convention, took the platform, 
and made an impassioned speech in favor of the Union. Striding 
back and forth, and waving a large red handkerchief like a flag - 
above his head, he shouted: “ Don’t give up the ship !—don’t give 
up the ship!” Though he afterward became a general in the 
Confederate army, “his heart that day beat true to the music of 
the Union.” 
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LOVE SAYS, “THIS DAY 1S 
MINE.” 
Mipway the last of those drear months 
That winter knows, 

While yet the earth is hidden neath 
The lingering snows, 

And the north wind defiant still 
His trumpets blows, 

Is set a day as full of sweets 
As summer rose. 


The tidings of its coming spread 
e birds among, 

And soon the sturdy evergreens 
Are filled with song; 

The daintiest thoughts of Poesy 
About it throng, 

And many precious gems of ‘Art 
To it belong. 


For oh! ’tis Love, ’tis Love, that says, 
“This day is mine— 

This day when alj true lovers haste, 
With eyes that shine 

And lips that smile, their hearts to lay 
Upon the shrine 

Long years to me made sacred by 
St. Valentine.” 


NQ:’* 
OR, 
THE LOVE-LETTER ANSWERED. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Avtuor or My Lapy’s Money,” “Tuk Moonstong,” 
“No Name,” “Tux Woman 1n Wuitk,” 


- BOOK THE SECOND. 
IN LONDON. 


CHAPTER XX.—{ Continued.) 
THE REVEREND MILES MIRABEL. 


“Tur life and adventures of our charming 
‘young clergyman bear eloquent testimony to the 
saintly patience of'his disposition under trials 
which would have overwhelmed an ordinary man. 
(Lady Doris, please notice, quotes in this place 
the language of his admirers; and I report Lady 
Doris.) 

“He has been clerk in a lawyer’s office—un- 
justly dismissed. He has given readings from 
Shakespeare—infamously neglected. He has been 
secretary to a promenade concert company—de- 
ceived by a penniless manager. He has been 
employed in negotiations for making foreign rail- 
wavs—repudiated by an unprincipled government. 
He has been translator to a publishing house— 
declared incapable by envious newspapers and 
reviews. He has taken refuge in dramatic criti- 
cism—dismissed by a corrupt editor. Through 
all these means of purification for the priestly 
career he passed at last into the one sphere that 
was worthy of him: he entered the Church, un- 
der the protection of influential friends. Oh, 
happy change! From that moment his labors 
have been blessed. ‘Twice already he has been 
presented with silver tea-pots filled with sover- 
eigns. Go where he may, precious sympathies 
environ him; and domestic affection places his 
knife and fork at innumerable family tables. 
After a Continental career, which will leave un- 
dying recollections, he is now recalled to Eng- 
land—at the suggestion of a person of distinc- 
tion in the Church, who prefers a mild climate. 
It will now be his valued privilege to represent 
an absent rector in a country living, remote from 
cities, secluded m pastoral solitude, among sim- 
ple breeders of sheep. May the shepherd prove 
worthy of the flock ! 

“Here again, my dear, I must give the merit 
where the merit is due. This memoir of Mr. 
Mirabei is not of my writing. 
his farewell sermon, preserved in the memory of 
Lady Doris; and it shows (once more in the lan- 
guage of his admirers) that the truest humility 
may be found in the character of the most gifted 
man. 

“Let me only add that you will have opportu- 
nities of seeing and hearing this popular preach- 
er, when circumstances permit him to address 
congregations in the large towns. I am at the 
end of my news; and I begin to feel—after this 
long, long. letter—that it ig time to go to bed. 
Need I say that I have often spoken of you to 
Doris, and that she entreats vou to be her friend 
as well as mine when we meet again in England ? 

“‘Good-by, darling, for the present. With fond- 
est love, your 


“P.S.—I have formed a new habit. In case 
of feeling hungry in the night, I keep a box of choc- 
olate under the pillow. You have no idea what 
a comfort itis. If I ever meet with the man who 
fulfills my ideal, I shall make it a condition of 


the marriage settlement that I am to have choc- 


olate under the pillow.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
POLLY AND SALLY, 


Wirsott a care to trouble her; abroad or at 
home finding inexhaustible varieties of amuse- 
ment; seeing new places, making new acquaint- 
ances—what a disheartening contrast did Ce- 
cilia’s happy life present to the life of ler friend! 
Who, in Emi'y’s position, could have read that 
joyously written letter from Switzerland and not 
have lost heart and faith, for the moment at 
least, as the inevitable result ? 

A buoyant temperament is of ail moral quali- 


* Begun in No. 1409. 


It formed part of ‘ 


ties the most precious, in this respect: it is the 
one force in us—when virtuous resolution proves 
insufficient—which resists by instinct the stealthy 
approaches of despair. “I shall only cry,” Emi- 
ly thought, “if I stay at home ; better go out.” 

Observant persons, accustomed to frequent the 
London parks, can hardly have failed to notice 
the number of solitary strangers sadly endeavor- 
ing to vary their lives by taking a walk. They 
linger about the flower beds ; they sit for hours on 
the benches; they look with patient curiosity at 
other people who have companions; they notice 
ladies on horseback and children at play with 
submissive interest; some of the men find com- 
pany in a pipe, without appearing to enjoy it; 
some of the women find a substitute for dinner 
in little dry biscuits wrapped in crumpled scraps 
of paper; they are not sociable; they are hardly 
ever seen to make acquaintance with each other ; 
perhaps they are shamefaced, or proud, or sullen ; 
perhaps they despair of others, being accustomed 
to despair of themselves; perhaps they. have 
their reasons for never venturing to encounter cu- 
riosity, or their vices which dread detection, or 
their virtues which suffer hardship with the resig- 
nation that is sufficient for itself. The one thing 
certain is, that these unfortunate people resist 
discovery. We know that they are strangers in 
London, and we know no more. 

And Emily was one of them. 

Among the other forlorn wanderers in the 
parks there appeared latterly a trim little figure 
in black (with the face protected from notice be- 
hind a crape veil), which was beginning to be fa- 
miliar, day after day, to nurse-maids and children, 
and to rouse curiosity among harmless solitaries 
meditating on benches, and idle vagabonds stroll- 
ing over the The woman-servant whom 
the considerate doctor had provided was the one 
person in Emily’s absence left to take care of 
the house. There was no other creature who 
could be a companion to the friendless girl. Mrs. 
Ellmother had never shown herself again since 
the funeral. Mrs. Mosey could not forget that 
she had been (no matter how politely) requested 
to withdraw. To whom could Emily say, “ Let 
us go out for a walk”? She had communicated 
the news of her aunt’s death to Miss Ladd, at 
Brighton, and had heard from Francine. The 
worthy school-mistress had written to her with. 
the truest kindness. ‘“‘Choose your own time, 
my poor child, and come and stay with me 
at Brighton; the sooner the better.” Emily 
shrank—not from accepting the invitation—but 
from encountering Francine. The hard West In- 
dian heiress looked harder than ever with a pen 
in her hand. Her letter announced that she was 
getting on wretchedly with her studies (which 


| she hated); she found the masters appointed to 


instruct her ugly and disagreeable (and loathed 
the sight of them); she had taken a dislike to 
Miss Ladd (and time only confirmed that unfa- 
vorable impression); Brighton was always the 
same; the sea was always the same; the drives 
were always the same. Francine felt a presenti- 
ment that she should do someting desperate, 
unless Emily joined her, and made Brighton en- 
durable behind the horrid school-mistress’s back. 
Solitude in London was a privilege and a plea- 
sure, viewed as the alternative to such compan- 
ionship as this. Emily wrote gratefully to Miss 
Ladd, and asked to be excused. 

Other days had passed drearily since that 
time ; but the one day that had brought with it Ce- 
cilia’s letter set past happiness and present sorrow 
together so vividly and so cruelly that Emily’s 
courage sank. She had forced back the tears! 
in her lonely home; she had gone out to seek 
consolation and encouragement under the sunny 
sky ; to find comfort for her sore heart in the ra- 
diant summer beauty of flowers and grass, in the 
sweet breathing of the air, in the happy heaven- 
ward soaring of the birds. No! Mother Nature 
is step-mother to the sick at heart. Soon, too 
soon, she could hardly see where she went. 
Again and again she resolutely cleared her eyes, 
under the shelter of her veil, when passing stran- 
gers noticed her, and again and again the tears 
found their way back. Oh, if the girls at the 
school were to see her now—the girls who used 
to say, in their moments of sadness, “ Let us go 
to Emily and be cheered”—would they know her 
again? She sat down to rest and recover her- 
self on the nearest bench. It was unoccupied. 
No passing footsteps were audible on the remote 
path to which she had strayed. Solitude at 
home! Solitude in the Park! Where was Ce- 
cilia at that moment? In Italy, among the lakes 
and mountains, happy in the company of her 
light-hearted friend. 

The lonely interval passed, and persons came 
near. Two sisters, girls like herself, stopped to 
rest on the bench. 

They were full of their own interests; they 


ehardly looked at the stranger in mourning gar- 


ments. The younger sister was to’ be. married, 
and the elder was to be bridemaid. They talked 
of their dresses and their presents ; they com- 
pared the dashing bridegroom of the one with 
the timid lover of the other; they laughed over 
their own small sallies of wit, over their joyous 
dreams of the future, over their opinions of the 
guests invited to the wedding. Too joyfully rest- 
less to remain inactive any longer, they jumped 
up again from the seat. One of them said, “ Pol- 
ly, ’'m too happy!” awd daneed as she moved 
away. The other cried, “ Sally, for shame!” and 
burst out laughing as if she had hit on the most 
irresistible joke that ever was made. 

Emily rose and went home. 

By some mysterious influence which she was 
unable to trace the boisterous merriment of the 
two girls had roused in her a sense of revolt against 
the life that she was leading. Change, speedy 
change, to some occupation that would force her 
to exert herself, presented the one promise of 
brighter days that she could see. To feel this 
was to be inevitably reminded of Sir Jervis Red- 
wood. Here was a man, who had never even seen 


her, transformed by the incomprehensible opera- 
tion of Chance into the friend of whom she stood 
in need—the friend who pointed the way to a 
new world of action, the busy world of readers in 
the library of the Museum. 

Before the week was out Emily had agcepted 
Sir Jervis’s proposal, and had so interested the 
bookseller to whom she had been directed to ap- 
ply that he took it on himself to modify the ar- 
bitrary instructions of her employer. 3 

“The old gentleman has no mercy on himself, 
and no mercy on others,” he explained, * where 
his literary labors are concerned. You must 
spare yourself, Miss Emily. It is not only absurd, 
it’s cruel, to expect you to ransack old newspa- 
pers for discoveries in Yucatan, from the time 
when Stephens published his Zravels in Central 
America—nearly forty years since. Begin with 
back numbers published within a few years— 
say five years from the present date—and let us 
see what your search over that interval will bring 
forth.” 

Accepting this friendly advice, Emily -began 
with the newspaper volume dating from New- 
Year’s Day, 1876. ' 


The first hour of her search strengthened the 


sincere sense of gratitude with which she remem- 
bered the bookseller’s kindness. To keep her 
attention steadily fixed on the one subject that 
interested her employer, and to resist the tempta- 
tion to read those miscellaneous items of news 
which especially interest women, put her patience 
and resolution to a merciless test. Happily for 
herself, her neighbors on either side were no 
idlers. To see them so absorbed over their work 
that they never once looked at her, after the first 
moment when she took her place between them, 
was to find exactly the example of which she 
stood most in need. As the hours wore on she 
pursued her weary way, down one column and up 
another, resigned at least (if not quite reconciled 
yet) to her task. Her labors ended, for the day, 
with such encouragement as she might derive 
from the conviction of having (thus far) honestly 


‘pursued a useless search. 


News was waiting for her when she reached 
home which raised her sinking spirits. On leay- 
ing the cottage that morning she had given cer- 
tain instructions relating to the modest stranger 
who had taken charge of her correspondence, 
in case of his paying a second visit during her 
absence at the Museum. The first words spoken 
by the servant, on opening the door, informed her 
that the unknown gentleman had called again. 
This time he had boldly left his card. There was 
the name, already familiar, already welcome— 
Alban Morris. | i 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ALBAN MORRIS. 


Havine looked at the visitor’s card, Emily put 


her first question to the servant. "1, 

“Did you tell Mr. Morris what your orders 
were ?” she asked. | 

“Yes, miss; I said I was to have shown: him 
in, if you had been at home. Perhaps I did 
wrong; I told him what you told mé when you 
went out this morning—lI said you had 
read at the Museum.” 

“What makes you think you did wrong 

“Well, miss, he didn’t say anything, but he 
looked upset.” 

you mean that he looked angry?” 

The servant shook her head. ‘Not exactly 
angry—puzzled and put out.” | 

“Did he leave any message ?” 

“He said he would call later, if you would be 
so good as to receive him.” i 

In half an hour more, Alban and Emily were 
together again. The light fell full on her face 
as she rose to receive him. . f 

how you have suffered !” 

The words escaped him before he could re- 
strain himself. He looked at her with the tender 
sympathy, so precious to women, which she had 
not seen in the face of any human creature since 
the loss of her aunt. Even the good doctor’s 
efforts to console her had been efforts of profes- 
sional routine—the inevitable result of his life- 
long familiarity with sorrow and death. While 
Alban’s eyes rested on her, Emily felt her tears 
rising. In the fear that he might misinterpret 
her reception of him, she made the effort to speak 
with some appearance of composure. 

“T lead a lonely life,” she said; “and I can 
well understand that my face shows it. You are 
one of my very few friends, Mr. Morris’ —her 
voice faltered; ‘it discouraged her to see him 
standing irresolute, with his hat in his hand, fear- 
ful of intruding on her. “Indeed, indeed, you 
are welcome,” she said, very earnestly. 

In those sad days her heart was easily touched. 
She gave him her hand for the second time.’ He 
held it gently for a moment. Every day since 
they had parted she had been in his thoughts; 
she had become dearer to him than ever. He 
was too deeply affected to trust himself to auswer. 
That silence pleaded for him as nothing had 
pleaded for him yet. In her secret self she re- 
membered with wonder how she had received his 
confession in the school garden. It was a little 
hard on him, surely, to have forbidden him even 
to hope. 

Conscious of her own weakness—even while 
giving way to it—she felt the necessity of turn- 
ing his attention from herself. In some confu- 
sion she pointed to a chair at her side, and spoke 
of his first visit, when he had left her letters at 
the duvr. Having confided to him all that she 
had discovered, and all that she had guessed, on 
that occasion, it was by an easy transition that 
she alluded to the motive for his journey to the 
North, 

“IT thought it might be suspicion of*Mrs. 
Rook,” she said. “Was I mistak am _ a 

you were right.” | 

“They were serious suspicions, I suppose ?” 


“ Certainly ! I should not otherwise have de 
voted my holiday-time to clearing them up.” 

I know what they were ?” 

‘I am sorry to disappoint you,” he began. 

“But you would rather not answer ae que: 
tion,” she interposed. | 

“‘T would rather hear you tell me if , 
made any other guess.” 


“One more, Mr. Morris. I guessed that \. 
sel become acquainted with Sir Jervis Re 
wood. 


“For the second time, Miss Emily, you hay 
arrived at a sound conclusion. My one hope 0: 
finding opportunities for observing Sir Jervis’. 
housekeeper depended on my chance of gainin: 
admission to Sir Jervis’s house.” i 

“How did you succeed? Perhaps you pro. 
vided yourself with a letter of introduction >” 

“I knew nobody who could introduce me” 
Alban replied. “As the event proved, a letter 
would have been needless. Sir Jervis introduci| 
himself—and, more wonderful still, he invited 
me to his house at our first interview.” 

“Sir Jervis introduced himself?” Emily repeat- 
ed, in amazement. “From Cecilia’s description 
of him, I should have thought he was the las: 
person in the world to do that.” 

Alban smiled. “ And you would like to know 
how it happened ?” he suggested. 

“The very favor I was going to ask of you,” 
she replied. 


quest. 
leave to walk up and down the room while I talk ° 
I am a restless man. Walking up and down 
helps me to express myself freely.” 

Her face brightened for the first time. “ How 
like You that is!’ she exclaimed. . 

Alban looked at her with surprise and deligit. 
She had betrayed an interest in studying his char- 
acter, which he appreciated at its full value. “| 
should never have dared to hope,” he said, “ that 
you knew me so well already.” 

* “You are forgetting your story,” she reminded 
im. 

He moved to the opposite side of the room, 
where there were fewest impediments in the shape 
of furniture. With his head down, and his hands 
crossed behind him, he paced to and fro. Habit 
made him express himself in his usual quaint 
way, but he became embarrassed as he went on. 
Was he disturbed by his recollections, or. by the 
fear of taking Emily into his confidence too freely? 

“ Different people have different ways of telling 
a story,” he said. ‘ Mine is the methodical way 
—I begin at the beginning. We will start, if 
you please, in the railway. When I got to the 
end of my journey I might as well have returned 
by the next train—if I had not been an artist. 
The station was a hut in a wilderness. The vil- 
lage (deriving its sole importance from being near 
a mine) was hidden in a hole; it was not even 
visible from the railway. No matter; it was the 
nearest place to Sir Jervis’s house, and it was 
therefore my destination. I picked out the big- 
gest of the cottages—I mean the huts—and asked 
the woman at the door if she had a bed to let. 
She evidently thought me either mad or drunk. 
I wasted no time in persuasion ; the right person 
to plead my cause was asleep in herarms. I be- 
gan by admiring the baby, and I ended by taking 
the baby’s portrait. From that moment I became 
a member of the family—the member who had 
his own way. Besides the room occupied by tlie 
husband and wife, there was a sort of kennel in 
which the husband’s brother slept. He was dis- 
missed (with five shillings of mine to comfort 
him) to find shelter somewhere else, and I was 
promoted to the vacant place. It is my misfor- 
tune to be tall. When I went to bed I slept with 
my head on the pillow and my feet out of the 
window. Very cool and pleasant in summer wea- 
ther. The next morning I set my trap for Sir 
Jervis.” 

“Your trap ?” Emily repeated, wondering what 
he meant. 

“IT went out to sketch from Nature,” Alban 
continued. “Can anybody (with or without a title 
—I don’t care), living in a lonely country house, 
see a stranger hard at work with a color-box and 
brushes, and not stop to look at what he is do- 
ing? Three days passed, and nothing happened. 
I was quite patient; the grand open country all 
round me offered lessons of inestimable value in 
what we call aerial perspective. On the fourth 
day, I was absorbed over the hardest of all hard 
tasks in landscape art, studying the clouds 
straight from Nature. The magnificent moor- 
land silence was suddenly profaned by a man’s 
voice, speaking (or rather croaking) behind me. 
‘Tie worst curse of human life,’ the voice said, 
‘is the detestable necessity of taking: exercise. 
I hate losing my time ; I hate fine scenery ; I hate 
fresh air; I hate a pony. Go on, you brute. 


’ Being too deeply engaged with the clouds to look 


round, I had supposed this pretty speech to be 
addressed to some second person. Nothing 0! 
the sort ; the croaking voice had a habit of speak- 
ing to itself. In a minute more there came with. 
in my range of view a solitary old man, mouute:i 
on a rough 

“ Was it Sir Jervis ?” 

Alban hesitated. 

“It looked more like the popular notion of the 
devil,” he said. is 

“Oh, Mr. Morris !” 

“T give you my first impression, Miss Emily, 
for what it is worth. He had his high-peake' 
hat in his hand to keep his head cool. His 
wiry iron-gray hair looked like hair standing 0! 
end; his bushy eyebrows curled upward toward 
his narrow temples ; his horrid old globular eyes 
stared with a wicked brightness; his pointe: 
beard hid his chin; he was covered from his 
throat to his ankles in a loose black garmei'(, 


something between a coat and a cloak ; and, to 


complete him, he had a club-foot. I don’t dou 
that Sir Jervis Redwood is the earthly alias which 


Instead of at once complying with her wishes. 
he paused—hésttated—and made a strange re- 
| 
| | — 
| 
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~ he finds convenient, but I stick to that first im- 
pression which appeared to surprise you. ‘Ha! 
an artist; you seem to be the sort of chap I 
want! In those terms he introduced himself. 
Observe, if you please, that my trap caught him 
the moment be came my way. Who wouldn’t be 


an artist ?” 
“Did he take a liking to you?” Emily in- 


quired. 

“Not he! I don’t believe he ever took a liking 
to anybody in his life.” 

“Then how did you get your invitation to his 
house ?” . 

“Give me a little breathing-time, Miss Emily, 
and you shall hear.” 

[tO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE SLUDGE ACID NUISANCE. 


Tue country has heard a good deal, from time 
to time, of the Standard Oil Company and its ex- 
ploits, its devil-fish grasp on the business of oil 
refining and oil transportation, its power over 
Legislatures, courts, caucuses, and local efficers, 
and, latest, its election of a representative—as if 
it were a sovereign State—in the Federal Senate. 
But the measure of its influence might more viv-. 
idly be revealed by a bird’s-eye view of New York 
Harbor and its vicinity in certain conditions of 
wind and tide. To an observer perched on the 
top of one of the Bridge towers, or in the look- 
out of the Signal Service on the Equitable Build- 
ing, there would be plain the unpleasing evidence 
of the Oil Company’s work in a sheet of greasy 
scum stretching in broken patches from the wa- 
ters of Long Island Sound, through the tortuous 
pass of Hell Gate, down the East River, skirting 
the western shore of Long Island and the entire 
rim of Staten Island, scattered north of Wee- 
hawken up the Hudson, and to the south and 
east reaching down to Navesink and across to 
Rockaway Beach, and even beyond. If he de- 
scended from his height and undertook a voyage 
in a Staten Island ferry-boat, he might steam for 
a couple of miles through this unsavory substance ; 
and if he made the tour of the Kills, and crossed 
the bay, he would find boats, docks, beaches, and 
every exposed object smeared with this offensive 
grease, which discolors and often rots wood, and 
destroys all the paint it touches. 
 Notthis alone. A little inquiry would disclose 

to him that where there are clam beds or beds 
of seed-oysters, as at Prince’s Bay—from which 
many of the finest and most valuable oyster beds 
of the Long Island shore are supplied—the sub- 
stance, which is grease above, releases matter that 
falls slowly to the bottom, and kills the delicate 
young bivalves. It also strongly impregnates 
the water with the taste and odor of kerosene, so 
that fish which enter it are tainted, and when 
caught are uneatable. This scum is familiarly 
known as “sludge acid,” and is one of the refuse 
products from the refining of mineral oil, or pe- 
troleum. It is supplied to the waters of New 
York from the refineries along the shore, at Ba- 
yonne or its neighborhood, in New Jersey, and at 
Hunter’s Point, on the banks of Newtown Creek, 
in the State of New York. 

Most of these refineries belong to the Standard 
Oil Company, and it is to that corporation that 
those annoyed or injured by the sludge acid at- 
tribute the damage which they suffer. While the 
Oil Company is not the only offender, it is proba- 
ble that it is the chief, and the evidence is strong 
that the effect upon the waters of New York Bay 
and the surrounding coasts has been deplorable. 
Besides the destruction of clam beds and beds of 
seed-oysters, there has been serious trouble with 
the fishing grounds. A few years ago great quan- 
tities of the toothsome and consoling shrimp were 
caught off Bay Ridge, near where the pleasure- 
seeker now takes the Manhattan Beach Railroad for 
Coney Island. Now there are none to be found. 
The inlets and flat reaches of the New Jersey 
shore once abounded with the (potentially) brill- 
iant and rich lobster. He is gone. The fisher- 
men of Long Island report the weak-fish, the 
Sheepshead, and even the ever-faithful blue-fish 

as steadily disappearing. It would be rash to 


attribute this disappearance wholly to the bane- | 


ful effects of sludge acid, but it is clear that that 
has a strong effect. Recently shad taken oppo- 
site Weehawken, in the North River, were found 
to be tuinted with kerosene, and striped bass cap- 
tured at Hell Gate were affected in like manner. 
Farther up the North River the shad seem to 
have rid themselves of this taint, but their num- 
bers are falling off. In the same way the striped 
bass, which is a peculiarly clean-feeding and sen- 
sitive creature, is no longer found in quantities 
at Hell Gate, and much less plentifully than for-, 
merly in the Hudson, where it was caught in great 
numbers a short time since through the ice. It 
Stands to reason that fish which, like the blue- 
fish, the shad, the striped bass, either come only 
to the coasts, or come into the rivers from the 
sea, will be driven away by any such loathsome 
element as sludge acid provides for the waters 
about New York. 

The evil is an obvious and urgent one, and 
calls for energetic action to obtain a remedy. 
The Fish-culture Association has named a com- 
mittee to examine the matter, and memoralize the 
Legislature. Some of the owners of oyster and 
clam beds have made public, protest, and have, 
we believe, sought the intervention of the State 
Board of Health, but we do not know with what 
result. It is worth while considering whether 
there be not a more practical and speedy remedy 
at Common law. Of course it is necessary to be 
_‘—Eirst sure of the facts; but if it can be shown 

thatthe oil refineries discharge an offensive and 

injurious refuse product into the waters contain- 
ing oyster or clam beds, the owners of these 
have’an undoubted claim against the refineries, 
and could in all prebebility recover damages 
which would make even the Standard Oil Com- 
pany more careful, A common effort among the 


injured persons would make the cost tolerable, 
and it is a maxim among lawyers that a jury 
gives damages in most cases to a citizen against 
a corporation. The matter is certainly one that 
those directly interested should take up in their 
own behalf, and in that of the public, who are 
indirectly as much interested as they. 


THE GREAT FLOODS. 


WE devote a large amount of space this week 


to pictures of the great floods which have devas- 


tated the valley of the Ohio, and spread ruin and 
suffering over a wide extent of country. At 


| Cincinnati the river rose to the unprecedented 


height of seventy-one feet above low-water mark, 
nearly five feet higher than the great flood of last 
year. The Grand Central Depot in that city had 
from six to eight feet of water on the floor, and 
Lincoln Park was a lake. The sudden cold of 
the 13th inst. added greatly to the distress and 
suffering in the flooded portions of the city, as 
many were destitute of fuel, or without the means 
of using it. As a rule, people clung to their 
houses until the danger was absolute and imme- 
diate, and in many instances were rescued only a 
few moments before their dwellings were swept 
away. 

The hills on each side of the river became its 
banks, the bases being flooded, and houses were 
everywhere torn away by the current. Several 
villages were almost utterly destroyed. In Point 
Pleasant, the birth-place of General Grant, only 
two houses were out of water. The farmers 
from the surrounding country rendered all the 
assistance in their power; but the misery, de- 
struction, and distress can not be overdrawn. 
ee of people were homeless and out of 


Lawrenceburg, on the Indiana side of the river, 
was for a time entirely shut off from outside com- 
munication, except by means of skiffs, over a 
body of water several miles in extent, and from 
six to eight feet deep. The waters of the Miami 
rushed through the streets, carrying before them 
everything not heavily anchored or tied with 
strong ropes. Dwellings, barns, saw-mills, and 
lumber were jumbled together in huge masses of 
ruin. 

_ Accounts from Gallipolis, Ohio, gave a terrible 
picture of suffering in that region. On the 13th 
inst. every city, town, and village except Gallipo- 
lis, which is on high ground, was inundated, and 
inaccessible except from that point. The terri- 
tory contains about 75,000 inhabitants, living on 
the banks of the Ohio and Kanawha rivers. At 
least 2000 houses were swept away, or damaged 
to such an extent as to be uninhabitable after 
the flood has subsided. The farmers lost largely 
of their horses and cattle, nearly all their grain 


and feed, and all their fencing. The merchants 


and manufacturers lost their stocks, and the me- 
chanics were thrown out of employment. Coal 
mines and salt works were flooded, and every- 


thing was desolate indeed. It will be weeks and 


months before business can be resumed, and help 
will be needed long after the waters have sub- 
sided. 

Similar accounts come from almost every part 
of the Ohio Valley. It is the same sad story 
over and over again; and it is repeated from 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Louisville, and other cities. 
Measures for the relief of the sufferers were 
promptly taken at Cincinnati and other places, 
and steamboats laden with provisions and cloth- 
ing were sent to the flooded districts. The Unit- 
ed States government appropriated $60,000 for 
the relief of sufferers as far south as Ironton, 
the Kentucky Legislature voted $25,000 for the 
same purpose, and the amount of private sub- 
scriptions has been generous and prompt. Still 
a great deal remains to be done. So many thou- 
sands of people have been made homeless and 
destitute that wide-spread suffering can be avert- 
ed only by the most energetic measures. 


THE NILE VALLEY: ITS 
DANGER. 

Tue danger that hovers over the Nile Valley is 
one of interest to all. If, as it is proposed, the 
Soudan, with all its fertility and its deserts, is 
given up to the fanatical followers of the Mahdi, 
it is scarcely possible that Mohammedan fanati- 
cism can be restrained along the Nile. The Nile 
population has never been trustworthy. There 
are spots where the traveller has been always in 
danger, and an escort has proved often useful 
even under the walls of Karnak. It is easy to 
see that the attractions of the Nile may be seri- 
ously lessened by the fierce excitement that rules 
in Cairo and Alexandria, as well as in the desert 
tribes. Arabi is said to have never ceased his 
correspondenee with his old allies in Egypt. All 
Islam is stirred by the news of-the successes of 
the wild people of Soudan. The withdrawal of 
the Egyptian troops from the Upper Nile will 
give new hopes and courage to the robbers of the 
desert, and few travellers will care to venture to 
Nubia, or as far as Phile, while the wastes around 
them are ruled by the Arab sheiks. 

A closed Nile would be a real deprivation to 
many. The sick, the studious, and the casual 
traveller have found the Father of Rivers always 
a charmed resort in winter. Nowhere, it is said, 
is there so even a climate, nowhere such a pano- 
rama of wonders, and the stream of travel that 
has set within a few years toward the Cataracts, 
and even Nubia, must have brought a golden 


_shower to impoverished Egypt. It would, indeed, 


be a lasting eclipse to much harmless pleasure 
should this resource be cut off by war or Mo- 
hammedan insurrections. No more-would the 
slow dahabeeyah glide up the winding river filled 
with its gay Americans or English, or the swift 
steamer ply from the Pyramids to 


Edfoo. It 


would be a lonely river, almost as much shut out 
from foreign scrutiny as when Herodotus made 
his way to its archives, or the Fatimite caliphs 
expelled the Christian dogs from their shores. 

No one would wish to consign Egypt to such a 
fate, or to close to the world the most wonderful 
of rivers. Americans, English, Germans, Italians, 
French, are all intimately concerned in the Egyp- 
tian question. The American flag, next to the 
English, is said to float oftenest over the Nile 
boats that ride by Memphis and Thebes. The 
French have a peculiar interest in Egypt. The 
first Napoleon, in his selfish ambition, led the way 
to the revival of the land of the Pharaohs and 
the study of its monuments. Frenchmen of 
science discovered the Rosetta stone, and Cham- 
pollion interpreted it. A French emperor open- 
ed the Suez Canal, and the gifted Lesseps has 
benefited .mankind. England, Germany, Italy, 
and the Mediterranean states are all bound to 

by the ties of interest and trade, and if 
ever the interior of Africa is to be laid open to 
the people of Europe, with all its boundless re- 
sources in agriculture and minerals, it must be 
by the portals of the Nile. Like a vast Erie 
Canal cut by nature, three thousand miles long, 
the great river penetrates to the heart of the con- 
tinent and the very centre of its treasures. 

To the student a closed Nile would mean dan- 
ger to much that he has been accustomed to value. 
In the recent war of Arabi the Boulak Museum 
of Egyptian antiquities was in serious peril. The 
activity of Egyptian scholars depends upon peace. 
The wonders of Egypt have as yet been only im- 
perfectly explored, and a thousand secrets lie hid- 
den in its tombs and mcunds that a few years of 
study would easily unfold. But to all this a Mo- 
hammedan rising and a war of religions and races 
would soon put an end. Fanaticism spares no- 
thing. There are treasures in Egypt that, once 
destroyed, could never be regained. Under a Mo- 
hammedan rule they would never be safe. Ed- 
foo, that has sprung in its beauty from the sands, 
Denderah, its rival, even the hall of Karnak and 
the tomb of Rameses, might perish like Memphis 
and Heliopolis. All the world has an interest in 
preserving these rare remains. They are the ear- 
liest record of the human race, the curious aspi- 
ration of its youth. 

Every one would rejoice to see Egypt free, its 
miserable people rescued from their oppressors, 
and the Nile Valley made happy by all the re- 
wards of industry. But it would scarcely be safe 
to give up the sacred land to the savage sheiks 
of the desert and the fanatical followers of the 
Prophet. It would be a step backward. The 
solution of the Egyptian question probably lies 
in the union of the European powers in a just 
and humane protectorate. It should be made the 
Switzerland or the Belgium of the East, its people 
restrained by European laws, but saved by them 
from European money-lenders and native fraud. 
Egypt is the possession of mankind. It is the 
land of the Pyramids ; the scene of the beautiful 
Hebrew tales of Joseph and the infant Moses, 
the captivity and the flight ; of the first growth of 
the arts ; of some of their most splendid exempli- 
fications. To give it up to the rule of savages 
again would wound the instinctive sense of prog- 
ress, and close perhaps forever a volume of his- 
tory that is yet only partly open. 

LawrENce. 


LATTER-DAY SUPERSTITION. 


THERE has never been a time in any country 
inhabited by man where the belief in fairies has 
not existed in one form or another. To the un- 
civilized mind there is so much that is incompre- 
hensible in all the ways of nature that primitive 
man has not failed to surround himself, for the sat- 
isfaction of his own bewilderment, with a more or 
less ousretinueofsupernatural beings, whom 
he accredits with a personal interest in all the de- 
tails of his domestic affairs, and to whose malev- 
olent or kindly impulses he attributes the petty 
failures and successes of his every-day life. And 
but for the fairies much of what has been most 
beautiful in the life and literature of all ages 
would have been lost to man. From the bright 
romance of those sudden meetings of the ancient 
Greeks with the supernatural guardians, god, or 
nymph, or demon, of the woods and streams and 
country-side, to the pretty fantasies of English 
country lore which shines so charmingly in Shake- 
speare’s pages, what could be banished that would 
not be a loss, and leave life duller than before ? 
Yet in the nineteenth century we affect to have 
no respect for fairies, and witches and elves and 
goblins are held unworthy of the credence of lat- 
ter-day civilization. But in spite of the triumphs 
of science, in the most intellectual circles the 
question of the existence of ghosts is one to which 
a very small minority can conscientiously profess 
themselves indifferent, and modern “ spiritual- 
ism,” with all its baffling antagonism of evidences, 
shows that education not quite triumphed 
over superstition yet. 

And as one descends the social scale spiritual- 
ism grows hearer a belief in fairies, and second- 
sight becomes more akin to witchcraft at every 
step, until in many parts of rustic England the 
popular credulity is in many ways as extravagant 
and obstinate as ever. In Scotland and Ireland, 
too, the majority of old superstitions are held in 
honor and respect; and while in India England 
is legislating against such savages as the Bheels, 
persecuting superannuated men and women on 
the presumption of their being addicted to the 
black-arts, the laboring-men of Essex continue to 
duck old women for being witches, and the Dev- 
onshire miner to read the future in crystals. 
But it is perhaps in Wales, the cradle of British 
fairy lore, the land- of mystery and wonderment 
until within quite recent years, that the fairies 
and spirits hold now their chief court. Elves yet 


| haunt the valés and woodlands, goblin dwarfs work 


in the mines, and household fairies visit the «lean- 
kept hearths as of old. In the green meadows, 
at the bottom of the lakes and streams, live a lit- 


tle race who sometimes visit our earth, and on_ 


the mountain-tops the gnomes of the peak are 
still to be met. The fairies themselves eat only 
toadstools and “fairy butter,” but for mortals 
who visit them they provide feasts such as rival 
the entertainments of Eastern legend. In other 
ways also they treat their bold visitors well ; for, 
provided the stranger obeys their directions on 
certain points, and, above all things, avoids cu- 
riosity, he is made free of stables and gardens 
and all the other pleasures of the palaces of en- 
chantment which spring up at the fairies’ bidding 
—for the little folk, when mortals are with them, 
ride and dance and enjoy themselves as much as 
men and women do. Of children, the “ Ellyilon” 
are specially fond, and mothers there live who 
have successfully wrestled with the elves whe 
tried to steal their infants, and grown-up people 
are still to be found who in their childhood 
stopped on their way to school to play with the 
dwarfs on the hill-side. 

Grateful for kindness shown, and vindictive for 
insults offered, nearly all the little spirit-folk alike 
may be made friends or foes, just as mortals 
choose to have them, and the exception is an elf 
wholly given up to mischief and wrong-dving. 
Of such, however, there are unfortunately still a 
few; and the Welsh peasant has to take to-day, 
therefore, all the old precautions against change- 
ling children and misleading lanterns, for want of 
which so many a worthy Taffy has come to sad 
grief in the past. On the other hand, fairies are 
not of a cunning sort, and can be éasily circum- 
vented or imposed upon. Sometimes, indeed, they 
are caught and kept as pets, and often when a 
Bwbach becomes troublesome in a house “the 


wise woman” tells the vexed household how to 


get rid of it by stratagems so obviously fraudu- 


lent that even a goblin ought to be ashamed of 


being taken in by them. 

The general good temper of the fairies and the 
facility with which their small mischiefs may be 
counteracted have thus, in a way, accustomed the 
Welsh mind to think leniently-of their existence, 
and the very convenient forms in which Puck and 
his comrades sometimes do their spiriting make 
them a good excuse for occasional lapses from 
sobriety and decorum. Fathers of families_re- 
turning home from market are sometimes sadly 
overcome by spirits on their way, and are found 
early in the morning lying in the road all splash- 


ed with mud, hatless, and with clothes torn, and, 


when questioned as to the cause, are so incoher- 
ent that it is evident to every one that fairies 
have had a hand in the matter. Thus, too, when 
servants are longer on their errands than they 
should be, when pretty girls stay out too late on 
summer evenings, and money or other property 


comes unaccountably into people’s possession, a_ 


story of elvesvor goblins pat for the purpose is 
always ready, and precedents for such accidents 
are at once charitably recalled to memory. His 
fairies have therefore a certain claim on Taffy, 
which, to do him justice, he never attempts, even 
to this day, to repudiate. 

Nevertheless, it is just as well, on the whole, to 
have as little as possible to do with fairies, for 
they are very capricious, and what is the use of 
being envied by one’s neighbors for half a life- 
time, if wealth and happiness depend upon & 
chance word or an accidental breeze, so that you 
may one day wake up to find the roof gone from 
over your head, your children vanished into mist, 
and your flocks and herds and all your household 
furniture precipitating themselves into the neigh- 
boring river? Such, as a rule, is the result of ac- 
cepting gifts from fairies, and their glittering 
favors on a sudden end in dust and ashes, desola- 
tion and remorse. It is well, therefore, to keep 
clear of goblin people of all kinds, and above all 
to exclude the company of witches. Only a short 
time ago a couple of English rustics, firaling them- 
selves disturbed by shadows, and their cattle af- 
flicted with ailments, were gravely proceeding to 


throw a neighbor into a pond to see if she were a - 


witch. If she floated, she was; if she drowned, 
she was not. The ordeal was very simple; but in 
this case the woman’s husband objected, and very 
fortunately, too, for the rustics concerned ; for, as 
it turned out, the “ witch” in question could not 
swim, and though her innocence would thus 
have been incontrovertibly established by her 
death, the result to her murderers would have 
been awkward. Rosinson. 


THE ICE-YACHT RACE, - 


Tue ice-yacht race for the challenge pennant 
of America took place at Poughkeepsie on the 
9th inst. The course was six miles and two-thirds 
in length, and the rules required it to be sailed 
over three times, making a total distance of twen- 
ty miles, and the race had to be made in one hour 
and eighteen minutes, or to be called no race. 
The following boats took part : Jack Frost, owned 
by ARCHIBALD Rogers; Icicle, Joun A. Roosxvect ; 
Norman Wricut; Northern Light, Dr. 
Barron ; Tempest, Idler, Dreadnaught, Uncle Bob, 
Shrewsbury Club; Haze, Aaron Innis ; Avalanche, 
E. Harrison Sanrorp; and ./esse B., Lams. 

A fine start was made, and the Haze soon darted 
to the front, and flew up the river, closely fol- 


lowed by the Dreadnaught, Jack Frost, Icicle, . 


‘and Avalanche, the others scattering along be- 


hind. The Haze was the first to round the upper 
flag, and close behind her was the Dreadnaught, 
Jack Frost third. These three had the race to 
themselves. At the turn at the end of the thir- 
teenth mile the Haze was still showing the way, 
with the Dreadnaught second, Jack Frost third. 
In this order the yachts passed the home ‘buoy, 
amid shouts and cheers and the blowing of steam- 
whistles, thus winning the “ Ice-Yacht Challenge 


Pennant of America,” twenty miles in 1 h. 5 m, 
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ILLUSION. 


Down in the valley, he thought, how grand 
To stand on the mountain-peak, 

To feel the four free winds of heaven, 
And to-see the daylight break! 

The flowery grass of the meadow-lands, 
The wealth of the waving crop, 


He knew them safe, and rich, and fair, 


But he longed for the mountain-top. 
What mystic shadows and depths were there, 


What glory of color and light! 

He knew that his heart would never rest 
Till his feet had reached the height. 

With painful care and a beating breast 
He climbed the dangerous ground, 

And stood at length on the mountain-top, 


With nothing his gaze to bound. 


But the clouds were still as far above, 
And alas! the stony peak 

Had never a flower or blade of grass ; 
It was cold, and barren, and bleak. 

And far below was the valley sweet, 
. With its fields of waving corn, 

With its orchard trees and garden place, 
And the house where he was born. 


Thus from the valley of sweet Content 
Ambition lureth men to seek 

The splendid, lonely, barren place. 
That girdles Life’s most lofty peak. 

But oh for the pleasant valley homes! 
And happy the feet that daily pass 

Through woodland ways and blowing corn, 
And the long sweet orchard grass. 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS, 

Atrrep Haptow held a theatre ticket in his 
hand. The circumstance was both trivial and com- 
monplace, as he dwelt in a large city, but nothing 
more unforeseen had occurred to him during his 
life. Alfred Hadlow never visited theatre or 
opera-house. These diversions were not forbid- 
den fruit to him; they simply did not belong to 
his sphere of existence. He seldom thought of 
them at all. Therefore the theatre ticket was 
like*a magic key capable of unlockiig the mar- 
vels of a fairy tale. 

Jack Carter, once: college-mate, and at present 
lawyer of precarious practice, had strolled into 
the store of Jacob Shewring that morning, tossed 
the delicate tissues about, stumbled over the rolls 
of fragrant matting, and threatened to fire an en- 
tire sheaf of Japanese fans with the tip of his 
flaming cigar, in order to accost sober Alfred be- 
hind the desk. 

“‘How are you, old fellow? Always pegging 
away at the trade,eh? Here is a chance to vary 
the monotony of your days. I have brought you 
my ticket for the Oriental Theatre to-morrow 
evening: Oh, don’t thank me! I am summoned 
to Chicago by telegraph to attend an important 
case, or I should not be so disinterested. It will 
be Madame Claude’s opening night, you know.” 

Alfred had finished the entry he was making 
in his ledger, and wiped his pen carefully, before 
shaking hands with Jack. The latter had slipped 
the ticket into the palm of his friend in return- 
ing the pressure. 

“You are kind to think of me,” said the recip- 
ient, doubtfully. 

“Tut, tut, man! what a fogy you are becom- 
ing, to be sure!” retorted Jack. “Shake yourself 
up a bit, and go to the theatre. The actress is 
one of the seven wonders of the world at present. 
It is astonishing how many new wonders are dis- 
I suppose you know no 
more about her than the bats and the owls. 
Well, go and judge for vourself.” 

“T will,” said Alfred, with swift decision. 

Jack Carter placed his hat jauntily over one 
ear, laughed with that broad good-humor which 
often veils malice, especially when an idle man 
experiences a teasing impulse to thwart an in- 
dustrious one, and strolled away again. At the 
threshold he paused and remarked, as he lighted 
a fresh cigar, “I say, Alfred, I used to think, in 
the old college days, you were destined to be a 
poet or a musician—anything besides a humdrum 
merchant.” 

“I believed you would gain the judges’ bench 
at least, by this time,” retorted Alfred, with some 
sharpness of tone. 

The store of Jacob Shewring was situated on a 
dark and harrow street in the business quarter 
of New York, further obscured by the passage of 
an elevated railroad overhead. Jacob Shewring 
lighted the gas and held his ground, even in the 
face of this misfortune. It was eminently char- 
acteristic of the man to thus comport himself. A 
safe and sure merchant, in an age of rash specu- 
lation and vast enterprises, he did a small busi- 
ness on a spot selected by him forty years before, 
where he enjoyed a reputation for spotless integ- 
rity and much benevolence. The heart of Jacob 
Shewring was in his work, and his eye on every- 
thing. Alfred Hadlow, prospective son-inaw, 
would follow in his footsteps as his natural suc- 
cessor. The merchant clinked the loose coin in 
the pocket of his ample waistcoat when he re- 
flected on these matters, and surveyed his king- 
dom complacently. Bronzes from Japan and 
enamels and porcelain from China lined the 
shelves ; screens, rugs, cabinets, and gongs crowd- 
ed the floor ; silk and crape clung in soft folds to 
the walls; here and there a grotesque little god 
of jade or ivory laughed at the world from his 
shrine; while lanterns swayed from the ceiling 
like delicately tinted flowers on their stems. The 
atmosphere was redolent of Eastern perfumes ; 

sandal-wood, amber, myrrh, and rose mingled with 
the scents of tea. 

At half past five o’clock Jacob Shewring saw 
the shutters put up, the treasures of his stock 
carefully arranged, received the keys, and, accom- 


panied by Alfred Hadlow, went home to the mod- 
est red brick house, where a cozy dinner awaited 
tired and hungry mankind. Mr. Shewring, with 
a large and snowy napkin protecting his waist- 
coat, expanded under genial domestic influences 
as he carved a round of juicy beef. Alfred Had- 
low was unusually silent. Jane Shewring, a se- 
date and tranquil young woman of twenty-five, 
with black hair neatly smoothed on a small head, 
a colorless complexion, and thoughtful dark eyes, 
alone noticed the preoccupation of her lover. 

“ suppose mother must have had a finger in 
this pie,” quoth Mr. Shewring, playfully, when a 
crisp pastry was placed before him. 

“What would father be without his joke ?” re- 
torted Mrs. Shewring, rubbing her plump hands 
together. 

She was a plain and stout matron, the very 
embodiment of a comfortable housewife, to whom 
little children came instinctively, and the poor 
never appealed in vain. 


The dinner concluded, Alfred sought the piano | 


of the front parlor with Jane as entranced listener, 
while Mr. Shewring, in dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, read the newspaper aloud to his wife beside 
the table of the back room, Neither lady was 
idle. Mrs. Shewring knitted a stocking drowsily, 
and under Jane’s clever fingers bits of pasteboard 
and canvas, reels of silk, ther with a whole 
rainbow of wools, assumed all manner of graceful 
and fanciful shapes. Such was the sole luxury 
of Jane’s life: to listen to Alfred’s music of an 
evening, and make fancy trifies for charity ba- 
zars. She was more than happy: she felt her- 
self to be amply blessed. The courtship of this 
pair had been unusually untroubled. Jane was 
always the same—kind, sympathetic, loyal. She 
was a woman in a thousand, as Alfred Hadlow 
frequently assured himself with profound grati- 
tude. 

The interior of the brick house was plain and 
prosaic. Two landscapes in oil, of doubtful mer- 
it, adorned the white walls, the carpet and cur- 
tains were red in tint, and warranted to wear in 
quality. The odor of dinner lingered in the nar- 
row hall. Outside the window was a shallow bal- 
cony, protected by a rusty iron railing, and be- 
yond was a street lamp. Such romance of woo- 
ing as could be extracted from an engagement of 
this type was associated with the balcony and 
summer evenings. 

The following evening the Oriental Theatre was 
thronged from parquet to dome. Local chroni- 
clers affirmed that such an audience had never 
been gathered together to greet a great actress, 
combining as it did beauty, wit, and fashion. 
Heads, flower-crowned, rose tier above tier to the 
most remote gallery, fans rustled and colors 
blended, while the gilded fretwork and rich ara- 
besque of the theatre formed a fitting background. 
Such was the scene, illuminated by an immense 
central chandelier like a bouquet of jewels, which 
dazzled the eyes of Alfred Hadlow as he entered 
and took the seat assigned him. He had not re- 
turned home to dinner as usual, and he had not 
explained the nature of the engagement which 
kept him absent. 

The story of the actress was on all lips. Every 
woman in the audience wished to see her, scan 
her attire, and judge if she were really as beau- 
tiful as reputed. All mankind prepared to ad- 
mire, swayed by the powerful influences of ru- 
mor and a great European reputation. Madame 
Claude, in her triumphal progress, had reached 
the American shores prepared to win her harvest 
of golden dollars; but she came as a lady of the 
fashionable world, who had sought the stage to 
redeem the fallen fortunes of her family, and not 
as the wearer of some tarnished title of nobility, 
a song-bird escaped from Italian palace or Span- 
ish hereditary castle. Might not any lady of the 
audience tread the same fascinating and perilous 
path before the foot-lights? Hence tiie interest 
of the fair spectators. 

The curtain rose, and the play began. What 
was it, this play? Alfred Hadlow could never 
determine afterward. A modern drama enabled 
‘Madame Claude to move in her own sphere, now 
as a charming hostess, again as a brilliant guest, 
with such harmonious accessories as music, ex- 
quisite scenery, and cunningly devised effects of 
light, whether of moon. or ball-room, revealing 
her loveliness in every phase. It was a flimsy 
thread of play at best, and devoid of those deep 
notes of passion which would have only revealed 
the heart-coldness of the actress, to whom Shake- 
speare was a sealed book. 

To Alfred Hadlow the drama was the frame of 
a transcendent creature, and the mysterious space 
of stage a firmament where moved a planet such 
as he had never before beheld. The shell of daily 
routine fell away from him, and he felt himself 
also an ephemeral winged existence hovering in 
this radiant atmosphere of light and perfume. 
The luxurious and sensuous element of his nature 
awoke, expanded, sprang into full possession of 
the man from the moment Madame Claude ad- 
vanced, with an easy gesture of salutation, and 
took up her role. Her words were so simple and 
natural, given with a musical utterance, her com- 
posure was so perfect even in trifles, that Alfred 
could not divest himself of a vivid impression that 
she was a great lady receiving him as a favored 
guest in one of those superb mansions of Fifth 
Avenue which he admired in his Sunday walks 
with Jane. 

The actress wore a robe of gray cloth—a severe 
simplicity which was the height of art, for the 
narrow border of fur, of the same hue, and downy 
in texture, enhanced the fairness of throat and 
cheek, while the loose sleeves falling back re- 
vealed the incomparable symmetry of wrist and 
arm. Her golden hair was massed in a knot at 
the back of her small and shapely head. Her 
sole ornament was a diamond bracelet on one 
arm. A fresh murmur of interest, a new excite- 
ment, pervaded the ranks of spectators at the 
sight of this bracelét. Was not Madame Claude 
the most beautiful woman in the world—a true 


modern Venus? Had not a quaint medizval 
German town held a tournament in honor of fem- 
inine charms, with the diamond bracelet as prize, 
and had not Madame Claude, in her gray gown 
bordered with gray fur, glided among the ranks 
of supple Hungarians, caressing Viennese, and 
brilliant Italians to win the badge, dazzling the 
gallant judges, even as the Lurlei maid once quit- 
ted her enchanted rock to lay the bishop and 
court at Mayence under her spell ? . 

Alfred Hadlow looked and listened as if spell- 
bound. He lest not a word, a gesture, a glance, 
from the moment of her entrance to the final 
scene where dancers whirled about to the dreamy 
pulsations of music, and the gorgeous effulgence 
of innumerable lights detached Madame Claude, 
a gracious vision in silvery white, enveloped in 
the folds of a lace dress, wrought for a dethroned 
sovereign, and with marabout feathers curling 
about her like mist. Then the curtain swept 
down once morte on the wonder-land of the.stage, 
and Alfred Hadlow went home in a 


IL 
Alfred Hadlow had drank with thirsty lips from 
a sparkling chalice—the theatre. That magnet, 


hang entranced on her musical words, to devour 
her graceful form with the fervent homage of 
his regard as she moved amidst the harmony of 
magnificent stage scenery. Jane Shewring be- 
longed to another world. If he thought of this 
sympathetic companion as sharing the intoxica- 
tion he enjoyed, it was only to stifle the scarcely 
expressed wish. How incongruous would Jane 
have been amidst the fan flutter, the rustle, and 
sparkle of the Oriental Theatre! The actress 
having made that first impression in the simplici- 
ty of her début, was at liberty to launch into the 
full splendor of her répertoire. 

Thus it happened a second theatre ticket found 
its way into Alfred’s hand, not as the gift of his 
friend Jack Carter, but bought, somewhat rashly, 
of a speculator on the street, He had tasted of 
the rich strong wine of pleasure once; he had 
inhaled the opium fumes of self-forgetfulness in 
the larger sphere of the public spectacle, and 
what wonder if he longed to repeat the ecstasy ? 
The theatre meant to him that goal of warmth, 
light, and recreation which the Pagliano is to 
the poor native copyist shivering through the 
day in the Florentine galleries, or the Odéon and 
the bouffes to a Parisian artisan. 
to dinner, made excuses for his absence, and, 
hastening to his room, dressed with far more care 
than on the previous evening. On his way to the 
theatre he bought a pair of fresh kid gloves and 
a flower for his button-hole. Jane received his 
apologies with ja smile, but soon after, pleading 
headache, retired to her own chamber. 

The ticket bought of the speculator, at a high 
price, entitled Alfred to a place among a tirong 
of fashionable |men, gathered to honor Madame 
Claude with their bold and public admiration. 
Their gossip fell unheeded on Alfred’s ear, until 
a neighbor rematked to a companion, 

“‘T will take you to the greenroom now.” 

Alfred Hadlow rose to his feet as if moved by 
a spring, and followed the two gentlemen. Was 
he completely mad? Novel emotions carry shy 
and timid natures to great lengths sometimes. 
He gained the oor, and threaded the laby- 
rinth of machinery until the greenroom opened 
before him, thronged with votaries about the 
central star, Madame Claude, in a robe of pale 
blue velvet sown .thickly with sparkling stones, 
and faced with satin of a soft apricot tint: Her 
shoulders and arms were bare, and of a pearly 
whiteness ; links of sapphires cast azure shadows 
on this dazzlingjskin. A golden spider, the body 
studded with gems, ornamented her hair. No- 
body noticed Alfred, not even the party to whom 
he had attached! himself. The public was aflame 
with enthusiasm, and, borne on the wave of pop- 
ular demonstration, mere conventional barriers 
were swept away. 

Alfred Hadlow touched the hand of Madame 
Claude, murmured his greeting in her ear tremu- 
lously and low, drank deep of the arch sweetness 
of her blue eyes, and basked for an ineffable mo: 
ment in the light of her beauty. The actress 
smiled on him as on all the rest. What was the 
crowd to her save a cloud of. moths scorching 
their wings in ajcandle? She gazed upon Alfred 
Hadlow with polite interest, and responded gra- 
ciously to his words. Was itmot her rdéle to re- 


use a clever card, even as queens study the same 
diplomatic page to win popularity? The party of 
gentlemen again returned to their seats, and Al- 
fred followed them. The play over, he sped 
home as if bornejalong by wings. A fever burned 
in his veins, How still and dark was the home 
of Jacob Shewring! How narrow and mean 
seemed the stairway! And Jane? ; 

He entered his room, seated himself beside a 
table, and, supporting his chin on his hands, 
plunged his look \into the depths of a mirror oppo- 
site. He saw aj fine head covered with waving 
chestnut hair, a ¢lean-cut face, somewhat narrow 
in outline and pale in hue, and a sensitive mouth. 
Alfred Hadlow thus beheld his own natural face 
in a glass without attempting to penetrate that 
mysterious shadow-land, the soul. An hour 
elapsed in this jsilent contemplation; then his 
cheek flushed, his lips smiled vaguely, and with 
the dreamy expression of a man who listens to a 
far-away echo of entrancing harmonies, he drew 
a sheet of paper toward him and began to write. 
The rhyme thus jstruck off was an ode to a star 
sometime descended to earth in guise of Ma- 
dame Claude. He only sought his pillow toward 
dawn, and sleep came to him as a phase of delir- 
ium, in which he beheld the divinity of his wak- 
ing thought ascending cloud heights, her azure 


drape 
as a planet is reflected in the limpid Mediterra- 
nean wave. 


| Next morning Mr. Shewring found Alfred dili 


Madame Claude, drew him again and again to. 


He went home | 


member all faces, in event of requiring to again 


ries and jewels sending tremulous rays gfar, |. 


gent in his application at his desk. He was writ- 


ing out his verses on a sheet of satin-smooth pa- 


per, held within his ledger, as a school-bo 

scribes a doggerel for a mate under the shamers 
eye. The poem finished, he signed his name. 
At the hour of luncheon Alfred hastened to a 
florist, instead of partaking of that meal as usual. 
Hot-house blossoms in a ty month were cost- 
ly, and the poet’s slender purse bled for the clus- 
ter of creamy rose-buds he found all too unworthy 
of the acceptance of an actress. A yard of rich 


ribbon, wherewith to attach the envelope contain. 


ing his verses, was further indispensable, and with 
the fragile gift carefully shielded from the bleak 
winter air by a fold of tissue-paper, he bent his 
steps toward the hotel of Madame Claude. A 
servant received the bouquet with a scarcely sup- 
pressed smirk ; he had been carrying in similar 
offerings all the morning. Jane had never re- 
ceived more than a spring nosegay of violets from 
the realm of Flora ; but she belonged to the every- 
day life. 

Alfred Hadlow remained at home that evening, 
and as his fingers wandered over the piano keys 
an inspiration came to him, a ray of light pierced 
his brain. His hands drooped from the instru- 
ment, and he looked at Jane, seated quietly at her 
work. It seemed to him that she must read his 
wonderful secret in his eyes. _He would write a 
play for Madame Claude. 


Jane threaded her needle, and gave no sign of 


the heart-ache within her throbbing breast. Saints 
and martyrs in treading the fiery ploughshares of 
this world’s trials sometimes deck bits of paste- 
board with gay silks and wools beside the domes- 
tic hearth, instead of praying at way-side shrines, 
their crosses clasped to their breasts. 

Alfred went to his room when the’ family re- 
tired for the night. Impatience to be alone con- 
sumed him. Oh, for a worthy form of outward 
expression in which to pour forth his soul! All 
his pulses beat in unison with the melody of his 
thoughts, and yet he had been so long dumb! 
Now in the stillness of midnight all his being be- 
came fused to mould the gold—or dross—of his 
ai like a sudden flame of previously pent-up 


re. 
He began his play with faltering pen and un- 
trained eloquence enough, the author wholly un- 
taught in the technical difficulties of the drama. 
Day and night he wrought, studied, pondered. 
He lived a double life. His Muse delighted in 
secrecy and subterfuge. On the surface he neg- 
lected no duty at the store, and spent the even- 
ing in the domestic circle of Jacob Shewring.. In 
reality he sought libraries and book-stalls, and 
devoured old plays by stealth. The household 
asleep, he either stole forth like a thiéf to revel 
in the splendor of the Oriental Theatre for an 
hour, or worked on his play with fluctuations of 


hope and despair. The web once woven, he deck- © 


ed it with gay and sombre imagery ; now erasing 
lines and parts with savage haste, and again 
heaping together words with a fluency which 
seemed nothing less than inspiration. Such as 
it was, Alfred Hadlow had put his very heart’s 
blood in the task. 

There came a gray dawn tinging the roofs of 
the town when the pen dropped from the poet’s 
stiffened fingers: the play was figished. 


The voice of Madame Claude became audible. 

“Tf it is a messenger from Hatter & Co., tell 
him I consent to have the new beaver bonnet 
named for me the Claude.” 

“ But the gentleman does not come from Hat- 
ter & Co., madame. He is quite a different per- 
son.” 

“Ah! if it is the bootmaker, tell him the em- 
broidered slipper is: charming, and I shall be 
proud to christen it. By-the-bye, just deliver the 
same message concerning the new satin mantle, 
the reversible fan whip, and the laced bodice. 
I am going out on a four-in-hand coach. Bid 
these Americans attach my name to all the bau- 
bles of Vanity Fair, if it suits them. Assure 
them that their women are much: prettier than I 
am, only do it nicely. They will not fail to swal- 
low the bonbon, but mind they do not feel the 


hook inside it.” 
Alfred Hadlow stood in the waiting-room of © 


Madame Claude’s suite. of apartments, his play 
tightly rolled in one hand, and this conversation 
was wafted to his unwilling ear from beyond a 
silk curtain. The words, distinct and hard as 
tiny ice pellets, made him cold. Do divinities 
converse thus of a morning? The voice paused 
suddenly, as if checked by a warning admonition, 
the curtain was swept aside, and the actress ad- 
vanced toward him, a smiling, benignant lady. 
One of the Rubens portraits of the Louvre or 
the Dresden gallery, descending from the frame, 
could not be more transcendent in loveliness than 
was Madame Claude in the noonday. The sun 
smote golden sparkles from the hair of this mod- 
ern Venus, shone on the ivory whiteness of brow 
and chin and throat, tingeing her cheek with a 
rosy fire, and made the whole more glorious by 
reason of intensity of light. She wore a quaint 
costume of dark green velvet, the sleeves slashed 
and puffed, the ruff of lace inclosing her neck, 
while a wide Cavalier hat, tufted with emerald 
plumes, shaded one temple, and was looped back 
on the other, revealing the meshes of-a gold net 
which confined her abundant tresses. “A chain 
of massive links, such as Cesar Borgia once wore, 
was wound about her throat. 

Alfred Hadlow forgot his carefully framed 
words in gazing at her. Madame Claude smiled 
her dimpling smile, full of infantile gayety and 
sweetness. She discerned the homage in the 

her triumph 


ng man’s eyes, and she en} 
i the very fullness of life. held all these 


with which she placed the intruder at his ease, 


and learned the object of his visit, was exquisite. 


| 
| 
| 
lf 
mouthing, often stupid creatures In the rosy palin 
: of her right hand, and she viewed them with a 
certain The courtesy 
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Alfred blessed this balm of womanly tact in his 
troubled heart, and presented his play. He was 

itated, feverish, haggard; his dry lips occa- 
sionally refused their office of framing the words 
which choked him. Madame Claude listened with 
angelic patience and unruffled composure, even if 
the horses of her equipage were already prancing 
before the door to the delight of the street urchins. 

The actress received the play, promised to read 
it, and give her decision if it was adapted to her 
poor abilities. She looked at her visitor medita- 
tively, and then invited him to sup with her the 


following evening. “I shall be glad to add an- 
other poet to the number of my friends at table,” 
she said, gently. 


Alfred went away holding his head high. He 
already experienced the first triumph of success 
‘He had gained an audience with the queen of his 
thought. He had not-said al! he intended to ex- 
press, and yet he felt himself to be understood. 
Blissful certainty! His mood was gay and flighty 
until the next night, and when the house became 
silent at eleven o’clock, he glided out of the door. 
As well strive to hold quicksilver as to prevent 
his taking a place at the banquet of Madame 
Claude. 

A gray figure emerged on the landing, and Jane 
watched the door close without attempting to de- 
tain her recreant lover, whose conduct was so 
completely shrouded in mystery. Ah! what spell 
had bewitched Alfred? She wrung her hands in 
an agony of pain, and descended the stairway to 
wander about the house like a phantom. Doubt, 
fear, and a mortal jealousy stabbed the heart of 
quiet Jane, hitherto so confident of her share of 
happiness in this world. What was the danger 
hanging over them? Who was her rival? Jane 
did not dare to cry out, even to confess her per- 
plexity and distress to her parents. Was not the 
heaviest portion of the burden now resting on 
her shoulders to make excuses for Alfred, and to 
smooth away daily collisions otherwise inevitable ? 
Jacob Shewring was a man of decided nature, and 
his daughter foresaw the day when his eye would 
kindle, and the sharpness of his indignation 
might banish Alfred Hadlow forever from her 
sight. This crisis could not be far distant. 

The minutes slipped into half-hours, and Jane’s 
dress swept the floor with a slight rustle as she 
paced the rooms uneasily. The young woman’s 
patience might be heroic, yet curiosity added a 
keener pang to her unhappiness. What evil had 
befallen the man of her choice? Was she about 
to be siritten by some awful revelation? She 
pressed her forehead against the window-pane 
and waited while the leaden moments went by. 
She was waiting, and for what? She did not 
know. Listening to every foot-fall in the street 
with a strained attention, and equally apprehen- 
sive of confronting her aroused parents, Jane 
Shewring kept.her lonely vigil, with a prayer on 
her li 

The « object of her solicitude was seated at a 

table loaded with silver and crystal, flowers and 
fruit. His place had been indicated by a card, 
with a gilded pen designed upon it, and his name 
inscribed beneath. Alfred flushed and paled as 
he read. Madame Claude was seen at the best 
advantage when presiding over a little supper, 
that true field of the actress, where delicate 
viands and wines circulated, with a flow of epi- 
gram and laughter, which, in her presence, never 
was permitted to degenerate into license. Ma- 
dame Claude wore a pink-tinted satin, all garland- 
ed with crushed roses. Pearls of milky lustre 
encircled her throat, and formed a crown on her 
blonde head. She was a rose of perfect beauty 
herself, softly alluring, coquettish, and brilliant 
by turns ; the shimmer of her draperies and pearls 
was reflected in her cheeks and eyes, in the very 
depths of her dimples. These charms were shed 
with prodigality on her neighbor of the right 
hand. This neighbor was reputed to be an Aus- 
trian duke, travelling incognito, who wished to 
marry Madame Claude, and had followed her as- 
siduously for a year. He was a tall, thin, elderly 
gentleman of dry aspect, with a bald spot on the 
top of his head, and urbane manners. 
_ “Mr. Hadlow, the poet.” Such was Alfred’s 
introduction to the company, with an arch smile 
on the part of the hostess. ‘“ He has written an 
impossible play in my honor,” she murmured to 
the Austrian behind her jewelled fan, and the 
nobleman elevated his eyebrows with a slightly 
Satirical smile. 

Why had she bidden Alfred Hadlow to this 
feast? Was it mere feminine caprice, or policy ? 
As well question the wind in its errant course as 
this woman of the world. He found himself sur- 
rounded by artists, musicians, and actors. A dram- 
atist waxed confidential over lobster salad and 
champagne, At the time when Jane Shewring 
pressed her brow against the window-pane, gaz- 
ing blankly out into the darkness of night, Alfred 
Hadlow had risen to respond to the toast of poet- 
ry in this gay company, and whatever he said was 
received with a little ripple of encouraging ap- 
plause, “ 

At three o’clock in the morning he returned 
home, and confronted Jane on the landing, pale, 
In & gray gown, like a nun, with a candle in her 
hand. They looked at each other, and as an un- 
wonted sternness crept into her white, set face, 
his eyes shifted and fell before her clear gaze. 

“How will all this end?” she demanded, in a 
— whisper, and vanished before he could 
‘eply. 

Alfred was aghast, and yet he caressed a guilty 
conscience with the thought that Jane would not 
blame him when she knew about his play written 
for Madame Claude. He must keep the secret 
until the actress confirmed his hopes by a favor- 
able word. In the mean while his authorship hov- 
ered before his eyes like a cloud castle. Days 
passed before he ventured to seek a judgment. 
He watched letters in the hand of Jacob Shew- 
ring with a hungry . (Oh, if Madame Claude 
would write a line about his play! But Madame 
Claude did not write, or otherwise manifest her 


. A table beside her held jewel cases, books, and 


the great curtain the flame of the diamonds was 


poetical soul ?” 


appreciation of the work. She had gone to charm 
the sister cities of Boston and Philadelphia. 

The slow weeks which followed were a season 
of misery, reveries, doubts, and keen awakening 
to Alfred Hadlow. He maintained outward com- 
posure with the Shewrings by a painful effort, 
while he evaded all explanations with Jane, who 
grew thinner and paler each day. Suspense be- 
came intolerable. .With night-fall despondency 
and disappointment plunged the poet in despair. 
He was like a child led into a realm of light only 
to be excluded in darkness afterward. 

Ah! at last Madame Claude returned, and Al- 
fred hastened to learn his fate from her lips. 
After some delay he was admitted to a small 
boudoir, where, in a half twilight formed by close- 
ly drawn curtains aud great plants interlacing 
their tropical fronds above her head, Madame 
Claude reclined in an arm-chair. Her white pei- 
gnoir was covered with waves of ivory-tinted lace 
fastened together with ruby buckles, while her 
slender feet, incased in white satin slippers, rested 
on a crimson cushion, which seemed placed there 
to receive the homage of some suppliant suitor. 


flowers. Adoration dawned in the face of Alfred 
Hadlow as he looked at this charming creature, 
who was about to deal him a terrible blow; for 
cruelty might be read in her blue eyes, in the sil- 
very tones of her voice, in the very coldness of 
her smile, as she returned the manuscript of his 
play. The drama possessed merit, and with some 
modifications might be rendered acceptable at a 
future date. 

“Perhaps you will write me another some 
time,” she added, graciously. 

Alfred Hadlow caught at such a straw as a 
woman’s smile. The eddy of lashing waters was 
already about his feet, the thunder of the cata- 
ract was in his ears, rash words leaped to his 
lips as he let himself drift on the tide. He never 
knew what he said. Madame Claude could dis- 
cern danger signals in the eyes of mankind even 
without looking at them. 

“ Child, what should I do with your life’s devo- 
tion ?”’ she said, with a glance that placed a gulf 
between herself and her visitor. “ Listen: if I 
wear these _— on my farewell night, it will 
signify that I consent to become a duchess, and 
retire from the stage.” 

As she spoke she raised the lid of the jewel 
case, and suffered the necklet of brilliants to 
slide through her fingers.| She smiled, but she 
also signed. She had forgotten the existence of 
Alfred Hadlow, poet and dramatist, in some ten- 
der reverie of lost hope-or awakened ambition. 
Blinded by this conviction, he groped his way 
out of her presence. When he reached the door 
he discovered he had forgotten his hat and cane, 
and returning for these articles to the hall, the 
words of Madame Claude again reached him : 

“IT am too soft-hearted with these tiresome au- 
thors. How much valuable time T waste on such 
people! Never admit that young man again.” 

Alfred Hadlow passed his hand across his 
brow like one awakening from heavy sleep, and 
left the hotel. 


Once more the Oriental Theatre was thronged, 
and now to witness the final performance of Ma- 
dame Claude. A man who could obtain only 
standing-room in an upper gallery bent forward 
eagerly as the actress advanced before the cur- 
tain at the close of the fifth act to make her pret- 
ty little farewell speech. A murmur of admira- 
tion burst from so undemonstrative a crowd as 
an American audience. The robe of amber silk 
and brocade was covered with a net- work of 
bugles which glittered like the chain-armor of an 
Amazon queen; bands of Etruscan gold encir- 
cled her arms, and confined her hair in a classical 
coiffure. These details of mere costume were 
lost, save as forming a harmonious whole, for 
she was one blaze of diamonds. The tiara, neck- 
lace, aigrettes, and bracelets of the Austrian duke 
sparkled like stars in the glow of the foot-lights 
and the luminous atmosphere of the theatre. As 
Alfred Hadlow, the man in the gallery, looked 
down, the splendor of the jewels dimmed for a 
moment the beauty of the woman, even as a 
planet crossing the sun’s disk pales in contrast 
with the great central fire of the orb of day. 
Then she turned, bowed, and in the shadow of 


quenched, while the loveliness of the wearer be- 
came once more triumphant. 3 

Thus she on her way. ; 

- Alfred Hadlow went home. Jane Shewring, 
in her gray gown, candle in hand, met him on the 
landing with a grave, questioning looks, 

“Not to-night, Jane,” he implored, hoarsely. 
“T will tell you all to-morrow.” 

He sat near the window of his chamber in the 
dark, and looked at the heavens, star-studded, un- 
til dawn. Then he burned his play in the fire. 

The next evening tender confidences were ex- 
changed in the front parlor, while Alfred held 
Jane’s hand clasped in his’own. She listened, 
spell-bound, bewildered, often pained, and yet with 
deep gratitude and peace welling up in her heart. 
Was not her rival a star, and already passing be- 
yond the domestic firmament ? | 

Mr. Jack Carter strolled into the store next 
morning, hat tilted over one ear, and cigar in 
mouth 


“Made my fortune by clearing my client at 
Chicago,” he proclaimed. “I say, Alfred, old 
man, did you use the theatre ticket ?” 

“Yes,” replied Alfred. 

“You enjoyed seeing the peerless Claude at 
the Oriental ?” 

“No,” said Alfred, slowly. 

“No!” repeated Jack, in astonishment. “Such 
is human gratitude! What bas become of your 


“TI have burned it up, I hope,” said Alfred, 
with a strange smile. ‘“ Will you come to my 
wedding next month, Jack 

With pleasure, only—” 


siderate persons try 


“ Well?” 

“Nothing—nothing at all, my respectable 
friend.” 

Mr. Jack Carter lounged away again, ignorant 
that he had played the part of Mephistopheles. 
Alfred Hadlow was left at his desk, the open ledg- 
er before him. The lanterns swayed from the 
ceiling, and the little gods of jade and ivory laugh- 
ed in their shrines of fragrant wood. All was as 
if the modern Venus had never come to dazzle 
and trouble obscure and happy lives with her ra- 
diance. W. Jonnson, 


HEREAFTER. 


WuEn the day is done, my darling, 
We can rest; 
And that will not be long now, dear, 
For in the west 
The sun is sinking low, and clouds 
Of gold and gray, 
In strange weird shapes, like spirits, watch 
The dying day. 
Long hours ago, liké some t flow’r 
wa it ‘ 
And slow unfold, until it threw 
A quiv’ring flood 
Of slender golden stamens from 
ts glowing heart, 
And one by one cloud petals grew 
And fell apart. 
Long hours ago! Oh, love, if I 
Could feel and know 
When life, this weary life, that’s yet 
Too swift to go, 
Has passed away, that there would come 
A time to rest 
A3 perfect as this hour, that brings 
All that is best 
And noblest in our natures out, 
How gladly I 
Would leave the years to come, and rest 
Content to die! 
me, all around, I see 
Those that I love, 
Who look beyond this narrow life 
To one above, 
And gladly onward, upward press 
With fearless heart, 
While I— O God, for faith to choose 
That better part! 


Around 


Far, far above, one tiny star 
Has shyly crept 

Into Night’s bosom, and the wind | 
That lately slept 

Awakes again, and one wild prayer 
Of longing grief 

It bears above: “O God, help Thou 
Mine unbelief !” 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


THE community has not been accustomed to 
look upon hackmen as meek and long-suffering 
creatures. In a row of hackmen in front of a 
railway station there is nothing suggestive of 
mute endurance of wrongs. When a hackman’s 
right of way is disputed by a stage-driver, the 
hackman does not seem to give himself up to si- 
lent grief. Sorrow that knows no utterance is 
not depicted in the faces of the hackmen who are 
to be found around the entrances to Central Park. 
Yet, according to an association of hackmen of 
this city, the life of the public hackman is made 
miserable by bad men who defraud him of his 
rights, and make him stagger under the weight 
of offenses committed by them. The worm will 
turn at last; and at one of the meetings of this 
association the seal of silence was removed from 
the lips of the members, and bitter words were 
outpoured. When a passenger is overcharged, 
said one of the speakers, it is some driver of a 
livery-stable carriage who cheats him. They are 
not hackmen who go down to the docks where 
the steamers come in, and who: charge from five 
dollars to twenty for carrying an inexperienced 
tourist to a hotel a mile away; they are wicked 
men, whom the hackmen do not know. Nor are 
they hackmen who wait with their carriages at 
the doors of the Academy on masquerade nights, 
and pick the pockets of fatigued masqueraders 
while assisting them into the vehicles, and pay 
the policemen in counterfeit silver dollars for 
helping them: these are sinful persons whose 
deeds make the hackman’s heart heavy within 
him. And the wrong-doing of all these reprobate 
persons is charged to the hackmen. Let all con- 
to discriminate between the 
good hackman and the other fellow, and be kind 
to the hackman. 


An evening newspaper of this city has printed 
an account of a circus performance which was 
given recently in Paris, France. The entertain- 
ment began with an aerial act by a young gentle- 
man of Gotham, who “fairly took the house by 
storm by his grace, agility, and daring.” ~In the 
course of the performance another young New- 
Yorker won deafening applause by his marvellous 
bare-back riding, and was presented with the 
crown of the Société d’Encouragement. One of 
the performers was Count Fritz Metternich, who 
contented himself with appearing on a handsome 
black horse, and executing the haute école, and a 
baron was ring-master. The combination will 
not come this way, as it was made up of amateurs 
who took to the sawdust for the fun of it, and 
gave the gate-money to a worthy town charity. 


Shall the wife of the Secretary of State, or shall 
the wife of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, stand next to the lady of the White 
House at receptions? The question, accordi 
to several writers in Washington, is Siveaned 


with considerable intensity of feeling by society 


at the capital. A prominent Senator, “ whose 


judgment in matters of etiquette has never been 
disputed,” is quoted as saying that it all depends 
on the fate of Senate bill No.2. This measure 
provides that the members of the cabinet shall be 
eligible, in a certain order, to the office of acting 
President next after the President and Vice-Pre- 
sident. It has yet to puss the House and receive 
the President’s signature. If it becomes a law, 
says the Senator whose opinion is so highly val- 
ued, it will revolutionize official society in Wash- 
ington ; but until it does become a law “no one, 
not even the President, should reverse the code 
of etiquette by putting the cabinet above the 
Speaker and Senators on state occasions.” 


The London World says that at the funeral of 
the late Lord Grosvenor no paraphernalia of the 
undertaker’s trade was to be seen. The coffin 
was of plain deal, an unornamented hearse con- 
veyed it to the church, and on the next day the 
keepers on the estate carried it to its last resting- 
place, covered with wreaths and crosses of flowers. 
The funeral was in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Funeral Reform Association, 
and was “the more impressive by its intense sim- 


plicity.” 


An interesting question in connection. with 
Mormonism is to be decided in a Georgia court. 
Two years ago a family in that State were con- 
verted to the Mormon faith, When the time 
arrived for them to set out for the West the 
mother had repented of her action, and she re- 
fused to go. She was left in Georgia, keeping 
her two-year-old child with her. The father be- 
came a Mormon preacher. Recently he returned 
to Georgia, demanded his wife’s allegiance, and 
sought to get possession of the child through a 
writ of habeas corpus. The writ is resisted on 
the ground that by embracing Mormonism the 
father has demonstrated his unfitness to have con- 
trol of the child. 


At a recent meeting of the Thursday Evening 
Club, in Boston, Dr. Bowditch, of Harvard Col- 
lege, exhibited a series of magnified impressions 
made by the pressure of finger-tips belonging to 
different persons. It was shown that the finger- 
tips are as distinctive as the face, and that they 
change less than the face in a given period. Dr. 
Bowditch showed impressions made with his own 
fingers fifteen years ago, and they differed but 
little from those freshly made by him. It is 
suggested that if every family would preserve 
impressions of the finger-tips of its individuals 
they would be valuable for purposes of identi- 
fication in the event of a disappearance and a 
subsequent dispute as to identity. 


Electric lighting is to be tried on a rather grand 
scale in Washington. Fifteen electric lights will 
be placed on the dome of the Capitol, 360 feet 
from the ground, ten at a height of 410 feet, on 
the Washington Monument, and five 150 feet in 
the air on the tower of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. A large reflector on the Monument will 
throw a flood of light toward the White House. 
In Cincinnati, where the gas supply failed by rea- 
son of the flood, the electric light was used as a 
substitute in the theatres. While the are light 
is not pleasant to the eve when used in-doors, it 
has the advantage of being easily and quickly 
brought into requisition. The pleasanter incan- 
descent light requires almost as much time and 
labor as gas for its introduction to a building. 


“ Our churches are all under water,” telegraphs - 


the Mayor of Portsmouth, Ohio. The Baptists 
should be qualified to take the lead in this emer- 


_gency. 


A survey has just been made in the interest of 
the Palestine Canal Syndicate, and the engineer 
regards it as not improbable that within a few 
years the cry of “Low bridge!” will be heard 
from the gulf of Akaba to the valley of the 
Jordan. 


In the region around Social Circles, a Georgia 
town, on a recent Saturday evening, a man was 
dealt a murderous blow from behind while he 
was sitting at his own fireside, one of his neigh- 
bors was mortally shot, and another was killed 
while acting as a peace-maker. Six men are to 
be tried for murder at the next session of the 
court. It looks as though thgte would be sev- 
eral vacancies in that Social Circle which no- 
‘body will be anxious to fill. | 


In the not very remote future the matter of 
rapid transit in this city will afford topics of ex- 
ceeding interest to owners of real estate. A Com- 
mission, acting mainly under the rapid transit 
act of the Legislature of 1875, devoted thirty 
days, beginning in December last, to the question 
whether additional rapid transit facilities are 
needed. Having come to an affirmative decision, 
the Commission gave thirty days more to consid- 
ering and adopting routes. The next—that is, 


the current—thirty days are to be devoted to set-. 


tling upon the nature of the roads and the char- 
acter of the motive power. Then the Commission 
is to have another thirty days in which to organ- 
ize a company which shall have the right to con- 
struct, equip, and operate rapid transit lines on 
the routes adopted. A map of the city, with tlie 


proposed new rvads lined off in black, resembles - 


somewhat a drawing of a gridiron. Not every 
one of the routes will be valuable, but some of 
them will so strongly recommend themselves that 
—provided legal obstacles to building and work- 


ing the lines are removed—there will be no trou- . 


ble in getting the necessary capital. Indeed, some 
of them will be considered worth fighting for, 
even in an expensive way: and the litigation or 
legislation, or both, that may be looked for will 


prove a m«tter of interest to New-Yorkers gen- | 


erally. 
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HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE POLICE PATROL AND RELIEF BOATS, CINCINNATI.—Drawn sy H. F. Farny.—[See Pace 123.] 
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THE LATE THOMAS BY ALva Pearsatt.—[Sex Pace 119.} 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS AN APPETIZER. 


Dr. Grens, Howard City, Mich., saye: “I 
am greatly pleased with it as a tonic; it is an agreeable 
and a good appetizer.”—{ Adv. 


The reputation of Blackwell's Durham Long 
Cut, for pipe or cigarette smoking, is the result 
of studying how best to preserve the natural 
qualities of the leaf through its curative and 
how ~ it up for the smoker in its daintiest form. 

mark of the Durham Bull is now the stand- 
ard cron soe the world for the very best smoking 
and cigarette tobacco.—{ Adr.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
For CHILDREN is an OLD and WELL-TRIED REMEDY. 
It has stoop the rest of MANY YEARS, and NEVER 
KNOWN TO Fall. It RELIKVES THE CHILD from pain, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, REDUCES INFLAMMATION, cures 
WIND COLIC, REGULATES the sTOMACH and BOWELS, 
gives REST and HEALTH to the CHILD, and COMFORT 
to THE MoTHER. Twenty-five cents a bottle. —{ Adv. ] 


GREAT HORSE MEDICINE. 


o horse need die of colic if Dr. Tobias’ Venetian 
Linkeont is on hand when first taken. A single dose 

t qu cures 8, sprains, old sores, scrat 

They are 

jents that can te 


saddiers. Depot, 42 Murray Street, 
ew Yo 

One certificates from horsemen 
can be seen at the ooceaa —[{Adv 


DANDRUFF 
Is removed by the nse of Cocoai -— it stimulates 
aud promotes the growth of the Barnett’s Fla- 


voring Extracts are the best—[Adv.} 


Tur M‘Lewee Patent Non-Mechanical, No-Chimney 
burns without a chimney, and no | 
et out of order; best lamp ever invented. C 
ned see it or send for circular. Hektograph Mfg. Co., 
22 and Church St., New York.—{Adzv.} 


“Brown's Bronchial Troches” are a sure remedy 
for Bronchitis and Hoarseness.— 


Iiatrorp Savor is conceded the standard relish. 
Halford Sauce improves soups, fish, gravies, meats, etc. 


—{Adv.} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Rorat. Baxtre Pownrr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


A Neighbor 


In your own community, wherever you are, 
can tell you—if pte do not happen to know 
them yourself—of cases within his knowledge 
that AYER’s SARSAPARILLA ig 
an ever reliable and thorough purifier of oo 
lood: one that will eradicate from the systcm 
atom of the taint of Scrofulous, Mercurial 
tagious Diseases; enrich impoverished 
blood; strengthen cnfecbied vital organs; in 
orate and build up the system, as is in the power 
of no other medicine. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilia 
the world's wen, and the beet roots thas it bs 
successfully met the requirements upon it are, 


that 

Izading physicians endorse it as the best 
blood purifier wn; 

There is a great annual increase in the de- 
— for it; 

Voluntary testimonials as to its cflicacy 
are constantly offered in great numbers, by per- 
sons whom it has cured of diseases born of cor- 
rupted blood, even tary ones, and those 
of many years standing. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. aes Co., Lowell, Mass. 


$1; 


THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


= | connecticut Mutual 
LIFE 
Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Ner Assets, January 1, 1883. 
RECEIVED IN 1883, 
For Premioms,........$4,829,098.07 
For Interest and Rents. 2,793,912.45 
Profit and Loss........ 247,212.35 


$50, 172,371.91 


7,870, 222.87 
$58, 042,594.78 


Surplus returned 
to policy-hoiders. 1, 


Lapsed and Sur- 
rendered Policies. 779,177.93 


ToTaL TO POLICY-HOLDERS. .. $5,781,851.79 
EXPENSES: i 
Commissions to Agents, Sal- 
aries, Medical Examiners’ 
fees, Printing, Advertising, 
Legal, Real Estate, and all 


other Expenses.......... 700,290.61 
| 344,871.06 
$6,827,013.46 
BaLance Net Assets, Dec. 31, 1883...... $51, 215,581.32 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien....... $24,049,620. 50 
loans upon Stocks and Bonds.......... 465,284.41 
Premiim notes on Policies jn force..... 2,849, 266. 50 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Comp'y. 12,101,213.36 
Cost of United States Registered Bonds. . 99, 125.00 
Cost of State Bonds........ 19,900.00 
Cost of City Bonds... ................. 1, 762,873.69 
Cost of other Bonds ....... ip ears 8,752,201. 89 
Oost of Btodk. 122,761.00 
Cost of Railroad Stock.................. 26,000.00 
Balance due from agents............... ° 2,586.63 
$51,215, 581.32 
ADD | 
Interest due and accrued. .$1,029,792.71 
Rents accrued,........... ° 16,493.54 
Market value of stocks and 


Bonds over cost,........ 269,037.11 
Net Premiums in course ot | 
collection, NONR......... 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums, .. 50,196.78 


$1,355,520. 14 
Gross Assets, December 31, 1883... . $52,571, 101.46 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to re-in- | 
sure all outstanding poli- 
cies, net, assuming 4 per — 
cent. 
Additional reserve by Com- © 
papy’s Standard, 3 per 
cent. on policies issued 
since April 1, 1882,..... 37,980.08 
All other liabilities........ 740,431.99 


$48,544,824. 99 


Scrpics by Company’s Standard .... ++ $4,026, 276.47 
Surpivus by Conn. Standard, 4 per cent.... 4,064,256.47 
Scrpwvs by N.Y. Standard, 4} percent.,over. 7,000,000.00 


Ratio of expenses of management to receipts 


Policies in force Dec. 31, 1883, 63,595 insur- 
ing. ee eere - $155,433, 409,00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
PHILIP S. MILLER, 


Gen’l Agent for New York City, Long Island, 
and New Jersey, 


1 Watt Srreet, Cor. Broapway, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Ollhas been removed. It has'three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER, Dr, 


corner of Prince St., N.Y. 


Imperial Russian Court. 


For sale by Wine Merchants and Grocers. 
LUYTIES BROTHERS 


And by special appointment to the 


Broadway, 


ORGANS, $60 upward; $5 per Month. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., 
124 &SthAve., near 18th St.. N.Y, 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
M A A laxative _ refreshing 
Frnit Lozenge 
in 
congestion, &c. 
N N Hy E. GRILLON, 
re Classe 
27, rune Rambutean, Paria. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
the usual purgatives, is agreeable to take, and never 
produces iFritation. 
STATIONER AND PRINTER, 
Standard Section aud Spring-back Diaries on hand 
all the year. Leach’s, Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, 


eadache, h 
de la Facnite de Paris, 
G R L LO ena unlike pills and 
One Price Only. Established 1856. 
6 NASSAU ST., N. ¥.~ 
8s, and Spencerian Steel Pens. 


J.LEACH'S 


FALCON PEN 


Ward's); also, Sunday-Schoo 
SEND FOR 4 AND 


GRAPE MILK 


(NON-ALCOHOLIC). 


UNFERMENTED SPARKLING GRAPE JUICE. 
A. WERNER & CO., 

308 Broadway. 

The Best in the World. 


RACINE BOATS 


CANOES. 
THOMAS KANE & CO,, 


137 and 139 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


BITTERS,° 

est and Best Stomach B 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 


uarts and Pints. L. FUN oe; Jr., Sole 


anufacturer and poraetat, 78 John St., 


N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT, BUSINESS, PASTIME. 


Wanted in every town in the United States, ladies 
and gentlemen to color p phs and engravings 
to order by the Roman Art Process. No glass, no 
used, no previous me cane of drawing 
or nting necessary. Any one can learn it from 

rinted instructions and earn $8 daily at home, besides 

ecorating your home handsomely = pictures paint- 
ed by yonr own hand.. The Roman Art i# the reign- 
ing sensation in New York society. For $1 and a ™ 
stamp, sent to us in registered letter or postal no 
we will forward to any address a beautifully aetemna 
photograph of Mary Anderson, and a Roman Art Oatfit, 
with aa nstruction. Circulars for stam Address, 

y iew Yor — and Art Journals. 

State where you saw is Gaeerthomment. 


THE ACME LEVER 


CUFF BUTTONS 


Overcome all trouble with 


STIFF CUFFS. 


The most conveni stro 


Ask your Jeweller for them. 


EUROPE 


mbining un advantages 
for Deecri 
= E. TOURJEE, Franklin ree 


4 


SOHMER 


PIANOS, 


ARE PREFERRED BY LEADING 
ARTISTS, 


AWARD CENTENNIAL, 
1876 

HIGHEST AWARD MONTREAL 
1881 and 1882. 


149 to 155 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 


DY 


we ake 


HENRY TIMKEN, 
oO. 


Patentee ouis 


ABBOTT BUGGY CO 


owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 

to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


Humors, Hnmiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rhenm, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Coriovra Remeptrs. 
Coricvga Resotvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood of impurities and 
poisonons elements, thus removes the catse. 
Cuttoura, the Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itchin ng and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, restores the Hair. 
Coticvra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifier and 
prepa from Cortioura, is indix- 
— le in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Hnmors, 
kin Blemishes, Chapped and Skin. 
Cutiovra Remepixs are absolute! nre, and the 
only infallible Blood Price, Gr and Skin utifiers. 
d everywhere. Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, 
Porrer Dave anp Go., Boston, Mass. 


PAINTS 


STRICTLY PURE 


LEAD, ZINC AND OIL. 


NO CHEMICAL SOLUTION USED. 


READY FOR USE. 


CITY, COUNTRY OB | OB SEASIDE. 


Warranted. Durable and Permanent. Descriptive 
Lists showing 32 Actual Shades sent 
on application, with Prices. - 


BILLINGS, TAYLOR & CO. 
: n of Case Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. CLEVELAND, © 


HAMMERLESS 
GUN 


= % 


world. Ask your 
them to you. WARRINGTON RICHARDSON, 
Worcester, Mass. Also manufacturers of Americas Doobie Aation Revolver. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his Own acco account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CA UTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lu Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. _ 


PAPER HANGINGS. 
CEO. HALBERT, Secorater, 
BROADWAY, cisey YORE. 


ld read 

FLORIDA 
k on Fiori 


Publishers, my Sent by return m 
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A Famtxy necessity is the Bayberry Glycerine 
to be found at all druggists and dealers in 
articles. It is the clearest, purest, and | 
uriant soap obtaivable. Ask ype Druggist, or 
20 cents in ‘stamps, and we will at once send ae | 
large cake. Address The Clinton M’f'g Co., 20 
Street, New York.—{Adzv.] \ 
| 
atabdiisne S18. 
Beware of 
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hy Purveyor by A 
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WORTHY 
Of Confidence. 


Sarsaparilla is a medicine t 
AYER’S during nearly 40 years, in al 
of the world, has proved its efii- 
cacy as the hest blood alterative known 


cal science. 
to mee extracted from 


SARSAPARILLA root of the 
nuine Honduras Sarsapa 
and its powers are enhanced by 
the extracts of Yellow Dock and Sti 
lingia, the Iodides of and 
Iron, and other potent i 
your blood vitiated by 
IS 28 the digestive and assimilato 
tions? is it tainted by Scrofula? or 
does it contain the poison of Mercury 
or Contagious Disease? 
leading physicians of the United 
THE states, who know the composition 
of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, say that 
nothing else so for the purifica- 
tion of the blood is within the range of 
pharmacy. 
by the use of this remedy is it 
possible for a person who has 
corrupted blood to attain sound health 
and prevent transmission of the de- 
structive taint to posterity. 


, THOROUGHLY effective renovation 


of the system must 
include not only the removal of cor- 
ruption from the blood, but its enrich- 
ment and the strengthening of the 


vital organs. : 
witnesses, all over the 


RELIABLE workl, testify that this 
work is better accomplished by AYER’S 
— than by any other 
remedy. 

is corrupted through dis- 

BLOOD ease is made pure, and blood 

weakened thro diminution of the 

red corpuscles is m strong, by 

AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


the blood and building 
PURIFYING 


up the system require 
time in serious cases, but benefit will 
be derived from the use of AYER’S 


SARSAPARILLA more speedily 


from else. 
hich like effects are 
MEDICINE falsely clahned, is abun- 


dant inthe market, under many names 
but the only preparation that has stood 
the test of time, and proved worthy of 
the world’s confidence, is : 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price 1; 
six bottles for $5. 


Por 1884 is an Elegant Book of 150 Pages 
3 Colored Plates of FLOWERS and 
Vegetables, and more than 1000 Illustra- 
de ES, an rections for 
Growing. It is handsome 
Center Table or a Holiday nt. 
Send on your name and Postoffice add 
with 10 cents, and we will send you acopy, 


“ en his is not a quarter of its 
tis printed in both Eng ish and German. 
If you order seeds deduct the 
ARE THE BEST 


10 cents. VICK’S SEEDS 

IN THE WORLD. The Fiorat GUIDE will 
tell how to get and grow them. 

VICK’S Illustrated Monthly 

32 Pages, a Colored Piste in every number 

and mony fine Engravin Price $1.25 a 
ear; Five Copies for $. Specimen num- 

bers cent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies 25 cts. 

Address, 


CATARRH CURED 
phiet sent FREE to any address. 
DR. W. F. SEMPLE, Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S @ 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 1 50 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


One Year (52 Mammbera). 00 
Postage Free to all anbacribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


The Volnmes of the Werxt.y and Bazar begin with 
the tirst numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pxorne with the first Number for November, 
aud the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except 1n cases where the snbecriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youne sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 26 cents per number. Fail list of 
Harper's Franklis. Sauare Library will be farniehed 
gtatuitously on application to Harper & Brorurns, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Mon 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of lene. Address % 


Se HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and fo 
Cente of Fosse mailed on receipt of Ten 
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PERPETUATING AMERICAN (ALDERMANIC) INSTITUTIONS. 


Cierk. “I take it you’re qualified for the position ?” 


Appuicant. “ Yis!” 
Cierk. “ Have a—good, fair hand?” 
Applicant. Yis, two on ‘em.” 
Cierk. “ Native, or adopted citizen?” 
Appticant. “ Yis.” 

Cirrx. “ Well, which 2” 
Appuicant. “ Aither, yer honer. 


Cirerk. “All right, youll do. Next!” 


It’s a wake I've been here nixt Widnesday.” 


for Infants and Children. 
Castoria promotes Digestion | What gives our Children 
and overcomes Flatulency, 


tion, Sour Stomach, Diarrh 


cea, and 


Feverishness. It insures health and 
natural sleep, without morphine. 


recomme as r to any prescription 
D., 


82 Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sour Sto 


Castor Oil and , an 


CENTAUR LINIMENT—an absolute cure for Rheuma 


tism, Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. The most Powerful and Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man. 


Colds, Indigestion, 


Farewell then to Morphine 8 
Paregoric 
Hail Castoria! 


cheeks, 
es them sl 
"Tis Casto 


When babies fret and cry by turns, 
What cures their colic, kills their worms, 
But Castoria. 


What cures Constipation, 


But Castoria. 


SEEDS FOR COUNTRY PLACES 


IN ALL CLIMATES, FOR ALL SOILS, ALL PLANTS. 


Sibley’s "Tested Seeds, 


alao known as the ** Celebrated Rochester Seeds,” are unsurpassed, whether of Vegetable Seeds, 

Val Our Lawn Grass mixtures are used on the grea cago parks, an 

platen. PRICE-LIST of Vegetable, Flower, and Field Seeds of all 

arieties, Sent Fexx. Mail orders promptly filled, making a Seed Store at home. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., Rochester, N. ¥., Chicago, Il. 


country places CATALOGUE AND 


Tested 


SEEDS: 


| embraces every desirable N: of the season, as well as all standard kinds. A 

| for 1884 is, that you can for select Seeds or Plants to that from their 
and have included, * without charge, a copy of Peter Henderson's New 

Book, **Garden and Farm Topics,*? a work of 250 in cloth, 

and con a steel tofthe author. The price of the alone is Catalogue 

of * Ev or the Garden,” giving details, free on 

PETER HENDERSON & CO_ 3522" 

PETE . 35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


LANTS 


Send tothe YALE 


colors 2@e. a package, 6 packages $1 


- 


ORTHAND INST 


riters an 


Standard T 
het W. O. Wroxorr. 


plies. No “‘ Caligraphs.” Ad 


50c. (in stam egan 
ne Fy WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


TUTE, Ithaca, N. Y. 


ituations procured; Stenographers 
sup- 


500 
Pp 
ular Duchesse C 


0 
8,12c. N. Y. SI 
PL 


varieties elegant SILK for 
ackage, assorted, for 
Samples, including our 


Y CO., 338 Broadway, N. Y. 


PATCH 
WORK 


heck Dress 
LK & SUP- 


CATARRH. 


— cleanses the head and purifies | 
the Norwegian Balm. Trial lot, for a 


cents. Illustrated - 
E. 39th St., New York. 


Nothing 80 
as 
week’s use, by mail for ten 
phiet free. N. B. PHELPS, 111 


Upholstery Department. 


We are now opening our Spring Importation 


of Choice Novelties in Furniture Coverings, 
Window Draperies, and a general line of Up- 
holstery Goods, &c., to which we invite special 
attention. 


AS 19th st. 


For 1884. 3 


A TARIFF NUMBER. 
THe Trisune is the standard book 


(of political reference. 


The AtManac for 1284, just out, gives the 


Official vote of the elections in 1883, and, in 
addition, of two or three of the more important 
other elections in each State for three or four 
years past. 
tables will be of much use. 
gives the party platforms of 1883, and abstracts 
of all the many important laws passed by Con- 
gress, and a vast amount of general information 
about foreign trade, railroads, government offices, 
postal rates, etc., of the kind that every thinking 
man has occasion to refer to many times every 
year. 


In the political work of 1884, these 
The Atmanac also 


The Atmanac for 1884 is particularly strong on 


tariff matters. Twenty pages are devoted to a 
capital tabular statement, showing in the clearest 
and most direct manner possible the present rate 
of duty on every article imported, the old rate, 
and the one advised by the Tariff Commission. 
It also gives the amount of each kind of goods 
imported, and the duty collected on each. There 
is great need of some clear, exhaustive, and 
handy statement of the tariff, like this. 

To the political student Tok Triscne ALMANAC 
will be indispensable. It is among the very best’ 
of the several hundred issued every year. 
30 cents; five copies for a dollar. 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


SMITH & VANDER 
CONDI , H. K. . B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. . 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS,-MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


OF MEAT. An invalnable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. “Is 
@ success and a boon for which nations shonid 
feel grateful.”—See Medical Press,” Lancet,” 
“ British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine oniy with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Bine Ink across the 
Label. This caution is necessary, owing to 
various cheap and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of al! Storekcepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, Engiand. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 


T, M K. & F. B 


for 
ir gholge, al labeled, for i 
or for $5; 768 


oy 108 Sid, Ou NEW 


or 
on the R tly t 
THE DINGEE 4 CONARD CO. 
Unique Features. Cost 


UR ()PE EXCURSION TOURS. 
Reduced. Company Select. 


1884. FIFTH YEAR. 
rospectus sent free. A. DE POTTER, Albany, N.Y. 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers a 
sure. At once address Troe & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


For small steam launches. Send for circular 
CHAS. P.WILLARD & OO.. 282 Michigan 8&t., 

Send six cents forpostage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 


8 money right away than anything else 
beolutely 


stamp can obtain 
120 


Persons 
ick our Oxygen anual of 
pages, containing 4 colored plates, 4 en- 


Br. PEIRO, 83 Manson St., CHICACO, 


Price 


TRIBUNE ALMANAC 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT ~ 


oe? Jy < 
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_ Rechester, N. Y. 
>OSES 
The establishment maki! 
s 
P 
CRAZY PATGHWORK wouxs 
New Haven, Ct (the originators of the Gah Putchesorberave) 
‘RPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


